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IHE MASS CANDLE, a sacramental conse- 

crated to the service of God, is rich in 
religious symbolism, representing in its 
wax, the body of Christ; in its wick, His 
soul; and in its flame, His divinity; the 
“Light of the World.” 


In selecting candles for use in the Mass, it is fitting 
that such consecrated objects should have in them- 
selves goodness and beauty. In wax and wick and 
flame, Mass candles should reflect the reverence 
due to the things of God, and carry out the aims of 
the Church in blessing sacramentals for God's 
service. 
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Family Rosary Crusade 

The great Rosary Crusade for Family Prayer 
launched four years ago by Rev. Patrick J. Peyton, 
C.S.C., in the diocese of London, Ontario, has now 
spread through eighty dioceses in the United States. 
It has also spread abroad, enlisting ever larger multi- 
tudes of Rosary crusaders in Canada, Great Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand. It will soon be launched 
in many Latin American countries. The purpose of the 
crusade, as stated by Cardinal Spellman (who will 
lead an immense rally in New York on October 12, 
Columbus Day), is “to interest and inspire every man, 
woman and child to say the Rosary every day, and 
whenever possible, to do so in the bosom of the 
family.” This vast, coordinated effort is the only ade- 
quate response to the summons Our Lady is reported 
to have issued in various apparitions in modern times— 
a summons to humble and constant prayer that God 
may, in His mercy, preserve mankind from the catas- 
trophes that threaten to engulf us. Such faith-inspired 
prayer is doubly needed to repair the havoc of the 
devastating skepticism of this age. In virtue of the 
divine faith they possess, Catholics the world over have 
instinctively responded to the call. Emphasis on the 
home and the family activates the basic Catholic 
belief in family life as the bulwark of society. The 
Rosary Crusade is a crusade for peace and love for 
all men. It is charged with the disarming simplicity 
and universal charity of Father Peyton, who pledged 
himself, when menaced by a seemingly mortal illness, 
to obtain 10 million pledges of the daily recitation of 
the rosary. The faith of American Catholics will surely 
prompt them to carry out their part in fulfilling this 
promise to the Mother of God, especially since she 
is our national patron. 


Stevenson on the Vatican Mission 

Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson told a press conference in 
Springfield on September 15 that the “symbolism” 
of diplomatic relations with the Vatican was such 
that he didn’t think that, if elected, he would pro- 
pose the nomination of an American ambassador to 
the Pope. He said he thought that the feeling in 
this country is that this would constitute official 
recognition of a religion and therefore be incompatible 
with our traditions in these matters. What the presi- 
dential candidate meant, of course, is that anti- 
Catholic prejudice has become so inflamed on the 
subject that he would probably not be able to take 
such a step as President, let alone promise it now. 
Like every political candidate, Governor Stevenson 
is aware that Catholics are not hounding him to come 
out in favor of such a mission. He is also aware that 
he is subject to a virtual reign of terror conducted by 
a certain minority group of Protestants. The Demo- 
cratic candidate did not identify himself with the 
thesis that such an embassy would constitute official 
recognition of the Catholic religion. On the contrary, 
he said he saw no disadvantage in the old system of 
a personal representative, although some Protestants 
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have assailed even this mild formula as giving a “pre- 
ferred position” to one religious group. Catholics have 
respected the right of the President to decide what 
facilities he needs to conduct our foreign policy, with- 
out injecting purely religious issues. 


.. » surrender to pressure groups? 

Since the Governor was obviously feeling his way 
on a subject rather unfamiliar to him, perhaps his 
reply to a reporter’s surprise question should not be 
taken as his final word on the subject. His main reason 
for thinking he would not propose sending an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican was “in view of the attitudes that 
exist in the country about the symbolism of such 
recognition . . .” Is that not, contrary to his pledge, 
surrendering to pressure groups? 


Catholic labor schools open 

This is the season of the year when from one end 
of the country to the other Catholic labor schools 
and institutes of industrial relations are opening 
their doors for another scholastic year. On perusing 
the prospectuses which the directors thoughtfully 
sent us, we are impressed by the growth, in both 
quantity and quality, of this relatively new departure 
in adult education. Last year about seventy schools 
were in operation, and the number will likely be 
slightly larger this year. As for quality, a few of the 
schools have reached the point where they can stand 
comparison with the best work being done in the 
labor-management field. One example: during the 
fall semester, the St. Peter’s Institute of Industrial 
Relations, in Jersey City, N. J., is offering a weekly 
lecture course in profit-sharing that any university 
might be proud of. All the guest speakers are actively 
engaged in practising what they preach. Edwin B. 
Coltin, treasurer of the Hartnett Tanning Company, 
will inaugurate the program on September 29. On 
successive Monday nights thereafter, through Novem- 
ber 24, he will be followed by such well-known 
business leaders as Clarence A. Wimpfheimer, presi- 
dent of the American Velvet Co., William Loeb, 
publisher of the Manchester Union Leader, Thomas 
Pike, president of the Pike Drilling Co., Sartell Pren- 
tice Jr. of Pitney-Bowes, and a half-dozen others. Open 
to labor people as well as management men, a course 
like this may well produce some tangible results. But 
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then the Catholic labor school is no exercise in ivory- 
tower theorizing. It really gets down to brass tacks. 
Attend one and see. 


The AFL thrives 

As the delegates assembled last week in Manhattan 
for the 7lst annual convention of the AFL, they 
learned from the report of their executive council that 
the membership of the organization had finally topped 
the 8-million mark. Many of them could recall the lean 
depression days when the AFL dropped from a World 
War I peak of 4 million in 1920 to a scant 2 million in 
1933. When World War II erupted, after six years of 
Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, the senior U. S. labor 
group had recaptured all the ground it had lost. By 
1939, despite the rise of the CIO, the AFL again had 
4 million members. Since that time progress has been 
fairly steady. During the war, almost 3 million dues- 
payers were added to the rolls. For three years follow- 
ing the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, however, the 
AFL lost some members, dropping from 7.5 million in 
1947 to 7.1 million in 1950. The Korean War was a shot 
in the arm that added nearly a million members these 
past two years. Based on per capita payments to the 
AFL, the Teamsters are the No. 1 affiliate, with the 
Carpenters and the Machinists, who have found a 
bonanza in aircraft plants, close behind. Then come 
Dubinsky’s Ladies Garment Workers, the Electrical 
Workers and the Hodcarriers. For the seventh largest 
slot, the Railway Clerks barely nosed out Petrillo’s 
Musicians. Whatever be its significance, the AFL has 
since the end of the war far outdistanced the CIO. 
The latter lost nearly a million members when it ex- 
pelled its Communist-dominated affiliates in 1949, 
which was good riddance, of course. 


Wage pattern jells 

As the Wage Stabilization Board, under Chairman 
Archibald Cox, starts a new phase of its stormy life, 
the post-Korean wage pattern has been set with- 
in fairly rigid limits. This can be seen from a study 
of wage gains in key sectors of the economy. Since 
January 1, 1950, the employes of International Har- 
vester have had a total increase of 50 cents an hour 
—84 cents in straight wages and 16 cents in fringe 
benefits. During the same period, General Motors 
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upped wages 30% cents an hour, and added 14 cents 
in fringes. After the recent settlement in steel, wages 
in that basic industry showed a total gain of 37% 
cents—32 cents in straight wages and 5% cents in 
fringes. (Contrary to a widespread impression, the 
steel settlement does not appear to have set a new 
pattern that would incite another round of wage in- 
creases. It fell within a pattern that had already 
pretty solidly jelled.) Thus, depending on circum- 
stances, the new wage board will find compatible 
with the stabilization program any wage increase 
which, added to previous gains, falls within the 37%- 
cent to 50-cent range. In all the big cases pending 
before the board or on their way there, there is enough 
room for both sides to maneuver. Up to August, 1951, 
rubber workers had received a total of only 24% cents 
an hour over the base date; packinghouse workers, 
about 29 cents up to last December; electrical manu- 
facturing workers, 29 cents. Only the coal miners 
approached the permissible limit. Since January, 1950, 
they have gained a total of 39 cents an hour—29 cents 
in wages and 10 cents in fringes. If fringes, which 
do not show up in the pay envelope, are excluded, 
these “gains” are scarcely gains at all. For the most 
part they only reflect the increase in living costs 
since Korea. 


Communist teachers 

The old familiar epithets, “fascist,” “inquisitor,” 
“heresy hunt,” studded the September 8 statement of 
New York Teachers Union in reply to Bella Dodd’s 
testimony before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee investigating subversive influences in 
American education. Dr. Dodd, a former member of 
the Communist Party’s national executive committee 
and legal representative (lobbyist) of the same 
Teachers Union in 1935-44, testified that at that time 
some 1,500 party members were teaching in the 
nation’s schools. Perhaps 1,000 of them were con- 
centrated in the New York area where the TU was 
entirely under their control. There was little reason to 
doubt about the political hue of the controlling element 
in the TU, which was expelled first from the AFL and 
later from the CIO as a Red-dominated union. The 
question of firing Communist teachers brought to the 
fore again the old fuzzy and ill-defined issues of 
academic freedom and independence of thought. To 
protect civil liberties for all, it is claimed, we must 
accord even the Communists the right to have their 
say. But on what conceivable grounds could it be held 
that the State must hand over a compulsory audience 
of school children to even possible (not to say in- 
evitable) indoctrination by Communists? No one 
should be barred from teaching on unreasonable 
grounds—of race, color or religion. The dictum of 
Supreme Court Justice Minton in upholding New 
York State’s anti-subversive Feinberg law, however, 
is still valid: “It is clear that such persons [employed 
or seeking employment in New York’s schools] have 
the right under our law to assemble, speak, think and 
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believe as they will. It is equally clear that they have 
no right to work for the State in the school system on 
their own terms.” 


.. and scholarship grants 

Academic freedom and national security came in 
for comment from another quarter when Chester I. 
Barnard, retired President of the Rockfeller Founda- 
tion, made his report for 1950-51. Mr. Barnard, former 
business leader, author and Harvard professor, said 
that the scientist who follows a party line sacrifices 
his intellectual freedom and disqualifies himself for 
research, and hence by implication from any share 
of Rockefeller grants. In the gay days back in the 
°30’s and early ’40’s when many an American liberal 
was romancing with the Reds some of the grants from 
tax-free welfare funds helped subsidize Communist 
fronts or other groups furthering Communist interests. 
Rep. Eugene Cox (D., Ga.) last April named the 
Rockefeller, Guggenheim, Robert Marshal and Rosen- 
wald funds as involved in such application of grants. 
The House of Representatives thereupon authorized 
a committee to investigate the charges. The In:titute 
of Pacific Relations is said to have been one of the 
beneficiaries of such philanthropy and Owen Latti- 
more one of those most adept at milking the founda- 
tions. Although IPR was not purely and simply a 
Communist front, it has been sufficiently proved that 
pro-Communists managed to get control of important 
positions in it. A struggle was going on within IPR, 
about which the foundations seemed to be in the dark 
—unless the same kind of struggle was going on in 
the foundations themselves. Today there are 624 
organizations and 204 publications on the Attorney 
General’s list of subversives. It is reassuring to have 
the retired head of the Rockefeller Foundation an- 
nounce that party-lines will be disqualified from re- 
ceiving subsidies. 


Senator Benton on European industry 

Among the Senators who managed to sandwich an 
overseas trip between the conventions and the Presi- 
dential campaign was William Benton. The Connecti- 
cut Democrat was on no aimless junket. When the 
Mutual Security Act was before Congress, he success- 
fully sponsored an amendment aimed at encouraging 
free trade unions, as opposed to Communist-dominated 
unions, and at undermining the trusts and cartels 
which honeycomb European industry. The theory be- 
hind the amendment was that trade-union pressure 
plus competition would force industrialists to step up 
productivity, accept smaller unit profit margins and 
lower prices. Senator Benton wanted to see at first 
hand how his proposal was working out. Although he 
professed to be encouraged by what he observed, he 
told a press conference in Rome that the biggest obsta- 
cle to competition and higher productivity was the 
“reactionary mentality” of big-business monopolies. He 
tactfully suggested that Italy and other European 
countries would be well advised to put some stiff anti- 


trust laws on their books. He did not believe that busi- 
nessmen would voluntarily promote a competitive sys- 
tem. Among Italian industrialists the Senator's re- 
marks aroused no perceptible enthusiasm, but the 
Roman press was friendly. Italian industry, said Mes- 
saggero, “refuses to understand the new conceptions of 
productivity, ignores the idea of free competition and 
prefers to operate only for high and secure profits.” It 
found Senator Benton’s criticism completely justified. 
In easing Western Europe’s dollar shortage, the rela- 
tively low productivity of so much of European indus- 
try is also an obstacle, in addition to U. S. tariff walls. 


Germany makes amends 

After almost a year of negotiation Israel and the 
Bonn Government at last reached agreement Septem- 
ber 10 on the reparations to be paid the Jews by 
the West German Republic. In a stiff, cold ceremony 
at Luxembourg’s City Hall, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett 
and Dr. Nahum Goldmann, chairman of the prae- 
sidium of 24 world Jewish organizations, signed docu- 
ments by which Germany agreed to give Israel $715 
million in goods over a period of 12 to 14 years. 
Germany will also pay $107 million in token compensa- 
tion for unclaimed Jewish assets. This sum will go to 
Jewish world-wide relief organizations. If Germany 
actually pays these high, voluntary reparations and 
if Israel uses the money wisely, they may make all 
the difference to the infant nation’s struggling econ- 
omy. Thus, seven years after the fall of Hitler, Ger- 
many has accepted her obligation to make amends 
for the extermination of millions of Jews, the driving 
of many more into exile and the wholesale destruction 
or confiscation of Jewish property. The reparations 
fall far short of the $1 billion ($3,000 per refugee) 
claimed by the Israelis and the additional $500 million 
demanded by non-Israeli organizations. Yet no ma- 
terial restitution could ever fully atone for Germany’s 
guilt toward the Jews. As one Israeli is said to have 
asked bitterly during the months-long argument over 
the claims, “Am I to estimate what my wife at 
Buchenwald was worth?” The real significance of the 
agreement signed in Luxembourg is that, for the first 
time in history, a nation has recognized its moral 
obligation to repair, as far as it can, the injustices 
suffered by a minority of its own nationals at the 
hands of its own government. This acknowledgment 
of corporate moral responsibility for the misdeeds of 
a previous regime is based on sound principles of 
Christian political philosophy. 


Episcopalians: “unity” and “euthanasia”’ 

The 57th Triennial General Conyention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which ended last week 
in Boston, considered many matters of policy and 
doctrine. No session, however, seems to have aroused 
such interest as the one devoted to the question of 
“unity” among various Protestant denominations and 
whether or not it could be achieved through “mergers” 
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of one kind or another. Low Church elements, which 
have looked rather kindly on some sort of merger, were 
given a rather cold shower by the remarks of Most 
Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who thought that a “more hopeful” advance 
toward unity lies in the exploration of “terms of inter- 
communion between churches which remain distinct 
and separate.” This “inter-communion” could consist 
of “inter-consecration” (bishops of one church taking 
part in the consecration rites of another); “inter- 
predication” (the exchange preaching of clergymen); 
“inter-reception” of communicants; “inter-praying” 
in worship services. The problem of “exchange 
preachers,” at least, ought to give our Episcopalian 
friends serious pause. For example, the Boston con- 
vention issued a strong resolution condemning euthan- 
asia (mercy-killing) “under any circumstance what- 
ever.” It declared that the practice “involves very 
basic moral and spiritual considerations,” since God 
is the Author of life. But back in January, 1949, no 
less than 379 Protestant and Jewish clergymen signed 
a petition to the New York State Legislature to 
“legalize” euthanasia, on the ground that it is “willed 
by a merciful God” (Am. 1/22/49, p. 423). How 
could an Episcopalian minister exchange pulpits with 
a clergyman who approved mercy-killing, since the 
two believe in conflicting systems? 


Jesuits on the missions 

The editors of Jesuit Missions have just issued an 
impressive little booklet setting forth the role Jesuits 
play in carrying on the ever-increasing missionary 
activity of the American Church. At present 1,165 
American Jesuits are laboring on the home and foreign 
missions. Their total makes the Society of Jesus the 
largest foreign missionary order in the United States. 
The publication of the booklet coincides with the 
appearance of Opportunities in Catholic Religious 
Vocations by the Rev. Godfrey Poage, C.P., published 
by Vocation Guidance Manuals. On reading Father 
Poage’s book a young man who thinks he has a voca- 
tion to a missionary religious order will discover that 
the Jesuit Fathers are listed solely as teachers. While 
it is true that the Society conducts 38 high schools 
and 27 colleges and universities in this country, never- 
theless one out of every seven American Jesuits is a 
foreign missionary. They are spread out over mission 
fields in China, India, Central America, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Jamaica, Ceylon, the Caroline and Marshall Islands, 
the Philippines, Alaska and Japan. Others labor among 
the Indians (in Michigan, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington); among 
the Negroes (in Maryland, North Carolina, Colorado, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Alabama, Florida and Louisiana); 
and among Spanish-speaking peoples (in Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas). We trust Father Poage will 
not take it amiss that we point out the inaccuracy in 
his valuable work. Otherwise young men called by 
God to missionary work might remain under a mis- 
apprehension about the sons of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
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DENATIONALIZING STEEL 

In an hour-long address to his constituents at Wood- 
ford on September 6, Prime Minister Churchill re- 
iterated his party’s pledge to denationalize the steel 
industry. There has been some suspicion in Britain 
that the Conservatives were shying away from the 
tough job of unscrambling the eggs because of Labor 
party threats to do the job all over again as soon 
as it returned to power. Such a possibility would 
scarcely encourage former owners to re-acquire their 
holdings. In fact, it was thought in some quarters 
that if the Churchill Government actually went 
through with denationalization and attempted to sell 
shares to private investors, it might find no market. 

The aged Prime Minister laid all these rumors and 
suspicions to rest. Up till now, he told his constituents, 
the Government had been unable to proceed with 
denationalization because it had to devote its full 
energies to the financial crisis inherited from the Labor 
party. As soon as Parliament returned in November, 
he promised, the Government would introduce a steel 
bill and get on with the job. 

As if to take the sting out of Labor threats, he ex- 
plained that nobody had any intention of returning 
steel to the status quo ante. What the Government 
had in mind was an industry privately owned but 
controlled in the public interest by a tripartite board 
composed of representatives of the employers, unions 
and consumers. With his talent for embarrassing an 
adversary, Mr. Churchill reminded his audience that 
a very similar plan for supervising the steel industry 
had been recommended at the recent convention of 
the British Trades Union Congress. He left the im- 
pression on his hearers that, once the Labor party 
learned what the Government had in mind, it would 
forget its threats to scramble the eggs all over again. 

Mr. Churchill's statement at Woodford gives an 
entirely different twist to the controversy over the 
steel industry. No longer is there question of a head-on 
collision between proponents of nationalization and 
advocates of free enterprise. The differences have be- 
come blurred. Both sides now appear to be aiming at 
the same goal—the conscious, planned social control 
of a basic industry. They are even agreed on the 
means—public supervision of the industry by a tri- 
partite board on which employers, unions and con- 
sumers are all represented. They would seem to differ 
only on the question of ownership—Labor holding 
out for State ownership and the Conservatives for a 
type of private ownership which has little in common 
with the traditional free-enterprise concept of private 
property. Once the issue has been presented in this 
way, most of the British electorate may decide that 
there isn’t much left to fight about. 

A good many Labor party leaders were never en- 
thusiastic about nationalizing steel, and they are even 
less enthusiastic now after seeing how it works in 
practice. They may find a way to accept gracefully 
the compromise the Conservatives intend to propose. 

B.L.M. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


St. Paul, Minn.—If the vote Nov. 4 is commensurate 
with the crowds coming out to see and hear the 
presidential candidates, the chances are good for the 
greatest national balloting in history. Governor Ste- 
venson’s crowds on his recent West Coast swing were 
good. On this current midwest trip, Gen. Eisenhower's 
audiences have been sizable everywhere, and in some 
places almost spectacularly large. 

Wherever politicians gather there is always the 
old argument of what big crowds mean to a candi- 
date. The campaigns of William Jennings Bryan, Al 
Smith and Wendell Willkie are cited as having been 
marked by great outpourings of people, and yet none 
was elected. But crowds certainly meant something 
in 1948; they came out to see Harry Truman after 
nearly everyone said he had no chance to win and 
when election day came along they voted for him. 

Use of the airplane by both presidential candidates 
in this campaign has, for the first time, permitted them 
to cover long distances, but this Eisenhower trip is 
showing that you cannot take the whistle-stop per- 
formance out of the state-by-state bid for votes. Some 
television people talk glibly of presidential campaigns 
in 1956 and afterward where the candidate can spend 
the whole autumn in New York and simply dish out 
his speeches and personality to the country by TV. 
Maybe so, but such a prospect ignores the interest 
Americans have in seeing their presidential candidates 
in the flesh and their willingness to travel 100 or 150 
miles—as has happened this fall—to do it. The rear- 
platform technique has become an institution. 

Some of Mr. Stevenson’s advisers are said to believe 
he is at his best in the formal, written speech before 
large auditorium audiences at night, rather than at 
the informal whistle-stopping. If this is so, the situa- 
tion is the opposite in regard to General Eisenhower. 
The General dislikes reading speeches. He likes the 
train-platform, informal kind of talking and is getting 
steadily better at it. The contents of his speeches stili 
are not all that some of his advisers believe they 
should be. Many are little more than earnest endorse- 
ments of the simple virtues and broad general prin- 
ciples. The promise is that they'll get sharper. There 
isn’t any question that most people seeing and hearing 
the General go away with the conviction that here 
is a man of honor and sincerity and integrity. 

Big issue of the moment is whether Americans like 
their politics served up with wisecracks and humor 
now and then. The light and airy approach is almost 
a Stevenson trademark by now. Eisenhower challenges 
it and says he can’t see anything funny about the 
Korean war, high taxes or government corruption. To 
what extent, if any, this might weigh with voters 
remains to be seen. CHARLES LucEY 








UNDERSCORINGS 








In the September 13 issue, this column listed sixteen 
cities in which special Labor Day Masses were cele- 
brated. Work, published by the Catholic Labor Alli- 
ance, adds the following cities in which this growing 
practice was observed: Burlington, Ia., Connersville, 
Ind., Joliet, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Naperville, Ill., and Racine, Wis. A letter from a sub- 
scriber mentions other Masses in Fort Wayne and 
Whiting, Ind. 

p> Rev. James Keller, M.M., director of “The Christo- 
phers”, announces that a number of TV stations over 
the country are presenting weekly 15-minute Chris- 
topher films. The title of the series, in which well- 
known stars appear, is “What One Person Can Do.” 
Sixteen of the brief programs have already been com- 
pleted and, if the funds can be secured, the series will 
be continued throughout the year. The films are pro- 
vided free to studios which request them. 

p> Three hundred people from eight countries recent- 
ly completed an unusual pilgrimage in England. Trav- 
eling in ten buses, the pilgrims visited many of the 
famous shrines of Our Lady on a three-week itinerary 
which covered 1,300 miles. England, once proud of 
the title “Our Lady’s Dowry,” has hundreds of chapels 
and shrines dedicated to Mary. The pilgrimage, in 
which many priests took part, was arranged by the 
Catholic Truth Society. 

p> Writing from Manizales, Colombia, which he vis- 
ited in preparation for the first Latin-American Cath- 
olic Congress on Rural Life Problems scheduled for 
that city next January, Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, execu- 
tive director of the U. S. National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, said that the names of the parties in 
Colombia—“Conservative” and “Liberal’—do not re- 
veal the real difference between them. The present 
Conservative Minister of Labor, Dr. Manuel Mosquera 
Garces, a Negro, made a speech recently, he observes, 
on the condition of peones (the poorest classes of agri- 
cultural workers) “that could put any radical Com- 
munist to shame, and Mosquera is a fervent Domini- 
can Tertiary.” At a press interview on his return, Msgr. 
Ligutti vigorously denied that any “high Catholic au- 
thorities” in Colombia have “inspired, approved or 
encouraged” any type of violence against non-Cath- 
olics. 

p> Vol. 1 of the “Library of Living Catholic Thought” 
will be published by Regnery on Oct. 6. It is St. 
Thomas’ treatise on Truth, translated by Robert W. 
Mulligan, S.J., of West Baden College, the Jesuit 
theologate at West Baden Springs, Ind. This is the 
first of a series on philosophy, religion, the arts and 
sciences, all to be edited under the direction of the 
Jesuit faculty at the college and chosen primarily for 
their pertinence to today’s thoughts. P. Ac Bi 
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Johann Gutenberg and 
Catholic Bible Week 


From September 28 to October 5 American Catholics 
will observe Catholic Bible Week, in honor of Johann 
Gutenberg and his famous Bible. Gutenberg was a 
Catholic and the Gutenberg Bible, the first printed 
book, was a Catholic Bible. Since he produced it in 
1452, this is the 500th anniversary of that amazing 
landmark in religious and cultural history. 

The anniversary of what might well be called the 
curtain-raiser on modern culture—the invention of 
the printing press—commemorates an event which 
was, in a sense, religious and even divine. In 1452, for 
the first time in human history, the Holy Scripture, 
the Word of God, appeared in a form that could be 
put in the hands of every human creature. 

True, a printed Bible, except for the illustrations, 
would be of value only to those who could read. It 
is humiliating to reflect how sluggish mankind has 
been to acquire that ability. It is perhaps even more 
humiliating to reflect upon the extent to which Guten- 
berg’s invention has been used to distract mankind 
from attending to the Word of God in printed form 
and even to discredit belief in Holy Scripture itself. 

Johann Gutenberg was born in Mainz about the 
year 1400. He was the son of a tax-collector, an official 
whose profession has lately come under fire in these 
parts. Building upon arts cradled in antiquity, Guten- 
berg laboriously perfected the mechanica! process of 
type-casting. He mastered the art of bringing durable, 
movable type, properly inked, into perfect contact 
with paper by means of a wooden press. 

The inventor began printing his Bible in 1450. Exact- 
ly when he completed the task is unknown, except 
that it was before August 15, 1456. Some of his Bible 
(it seems certain) was finished by 1452. That’s why 
the quincentennial is being celebrated this year. 

The Gutenberg Bibie runs to 1252 printed pages, 
two columns to the page. The text is that of the Latin 
Vulgate as translated from the Hebrew and Greek by 
St. Jerome, whose feast we celebrate on September 30. 
It is believed that Gutenberg printed only 200 copies, 
165 on paper and 35 on vellum. The illumination, by 
hand, and the type resemble those of the earlier manu- 
script volumes. Of the dozen copies in the United 
States, out of the 45 that have been discovered, the 
best is in the Library of Congress. It is valued at over 
a million dollars. 

The purpose of Catholic Bible Week, of course, is 
not merely to interest the faithful in the Gutenberg 
Bibte. It is to interest them in the Word of God. Every 
Catholic should ask himself: can I justify my exclusive 
interest in the relatively inconsequential writings of 
men to the total neglect of the Book God Himself 
authored? For a Catholic family not to possess a Cath- 
olic Bible is an anomaly—perhaps even a discourtesy 
to its Divine Author. English versions, in translations 
approved by the Church, are readily available. In fact, 
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a new translation of eight books of the Old Testament 
will be published during Bible Week. 

Provided a person reads the Holy Scriptures rever- 
ently, for spiritual profit, and with deference to the 
authoritative interpretation God has provided through 
the Church He established, such reading will deepen 
the reader’s faith, strengthen his hope and intensify 
and widen his charity. Who can afford not to resort 
to this fountain of living water when the face of the 
earth is drying up for want of knowledge of God? 


*‘Debate”’ on liberation policy 


General Alfred M. Gruenther, SHAPE chief of staff, 
made a statement to the European press the other day 
on a point that has figured importantly in recent cam- 
paign oratory. It may help to clear away some of the 
fog of confusion engendered by the backing and filling 
of the two candidates and their spokesmen. Asked 
about America’s intentions toward the nations behind 
the Iron Curtain, the man who was General Eisen- 
hower’s number-one aide told a Swiss correspondent 
on September 2: “It is absolutely necessary to keep 
up the hope of people living behind the Iron Curtain. 
But I do not believe we could liberate them without 
war. There is no question of launching such a war.” 

Do the two candidates disagree among themselves 
on these three points so tersely stated by a non-political 
personality? We had expressed hopes, in an editorial 
of six weeks ago (Am. 7/26), that by this time the 
public would have learned from the candidates just 
what this dispute over “liberation” versus “contain- 
ment” was all about and how their policies differed. 
Instead, the public has been treated to a half-dozen 
speeches and statements in which the “liberators” deny 
they really seek to liberate and the “containers” deny 
they merely wish to contain and assert they really seek 
to liberate. 

For instance, General Eisenhower declared to the 
American Legion on August 25 that “we can never 
rest” until the enslaved nations of the world recovered 
their freedom. But when subsequently attacked as a 
warmonger by President Truman he denied he con- 
templates the use of force to achieve that end. On 
the other hand, in Kansas City on September 11, Sec- 
retary of State Acheson spent a good deal of time in 
his speech to the Machinists claiming that his policy 
could not properly be called “containment;” it was 
really “dynamic” and “positive,” not the “negative, 
futile and immoral” thing that the Republican plat- 
form and John Foster Dulles describe it to be. 
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It is clear from their statements that the candidates 
themselves do not really disagree on the three points 
enunciated by General Gruenther. Both of them 
acknowledge the need to bolster the hopes of the 
enslaved peoples of the satellite countries, and in the 
USSR as well. Neither has shown any disposition to 
write them off as lost. Both are on record as renounc- 
ing the use of force to come to the assistance of these 
stricken and oppressed folk. 

On the other hand, it is also obvious that both con- 
testants disagree with General Gruenther’s disbelief 
that such a desired liberation can be achieved by any 
means short of war. Mr. Dulles is quite unambiguous 
on this last point. He said on September 12 that we 
need a policy to “dislocate, by peaceful measures, the 
internal structure of the Soviet empire.” He also claim- 
ed that “there are countless peaceful ways by which 
the task of the Russian despots can be made so un- 
bearably difficult that they will renounce their rule.” 
Unfortunately, up to the present Mr. Dulles has left 
us in the dark as to just what peaceful measures he 
has in mind. It is therefore not surprising that Secre- 
tary Acheson attacked this position as one of “glittering 
adjectives.” 

U. S. policy is caught in a dilemma. We must re- 
assure those who fear we want war. Yet when we do 
we seem to offer no hope tc the enthralled peoples. 
General Gruenther, as a SHAPE official, can be ex- 
cused for ruling out a war of liberation. But as things 
stand today, all that has come out of the political de- 
bate on “liberation” versus “containment” is one clear 
idea that delights the Communists: that under no con- 
dition need they fear the only thing they really do 
fear—the use of force to dislodge them from thcir 
entrenched tyranny. 


Can a Catholic 
be a “nationalist’’? 


In a letter published in this week’s “Correspondence,” 
the writer asks wheiner our editorial on “UNESCO 
hullabaloo” meant that, in our opinion, a Catholic 
could not be a “nationalist.” 

Our editorial took that position. “Nationalism” and 
“nationalist” are used in various senses. In his doc- 
toral thesis on National Patriotism in Papal Teaching 
(1942), John J. Wright, now Bishop of Worcester, 
Mass., concluded that Pope Pius XI, for example, had 
used “nationalism” as synonymous with “patriotism,” 
which is a virtue and a duty. As the author noted, how- 
ever, the same Pontiff also saw in modern nationalism 
“an ideology which clearly resolves itself into a true, 
real pagan worship of the state . . .” Pius XII has said 
“there is nationalism and nationalism.” 

The history and meaning of “nationalism” ave 
been studied extensively by historians and other 
specialists. Some writers introduce the subject by 
speaking of “excessive” nationalism. Even minus that 
adjective, however, nationalism has come to carry 


the meaning given in the Columbia Encyclopedia: 


nationalism, a political or social philosophy 
in which the good of the nation is paramount. 
The word is used loosely and almost always in a 
derogatory sense to carry the implication of ex- 
cessive zeal for the national welfare and advance- 
ment. 


In our country, that is the connotation attaching to 
the concept of nationalism in such works by Catholic 
writers as The State in Catholic Thought by Heinrich 
Rommen, The Christian State by A. J. Osgniach, 
O.S.B., and Catholic Principles of Politics by John 
A. Ryan and Francis J. Boland, C.S.C. 

In this commonly accepted sense, these and many 
other writers condemn nationalism. It involves the 
same distortion of the proper ordering of the moral 
relations between nations that “individualism” in- 
volves in relations between members of a national 
society. So understood, a Catholic certainly cannot 
be a nationalist. 

How can you tell whether a person is a nationalist? 
The tests are not hard. Is he concerned only about 
American interests? Does he show no serious concern 
for the welfare of other peoples? Does he object to 
U. S. grants to “foreigners” on the mere ground that 
we are “giving away” American dollars and American 
goods? A nationalist is unwilling to make any real 
sacrifices for the international common good. He 
seldom considers the obligations of social justice be- 
tween nations. He will not yield one jot or tittle of the 
absolute sovereignty he claims for his country. He 
overworks the phrase “enlightened self-interest,” as 
if the United States should never have any other end 
in view than some calculable benefit to its own na- 
tionals. The moral benefit of fulfilling the universal 
law of charity seems to be beyond his ken. 

An “internationalist” (in the sense in which we used 
that term) is one who recognizes, in a reasonable way, 
as Bishop Wright put it, “the subordination of the 
national community to the wider world society em- 
bracing individuals and nations alike.” 

“One-worlder” is a term commonly used to describe 
people who, envisaging the nations to be more united 
politically than they actually are, seem ready to neglect 
legitimate and even essential American interests. Ad- 
vocating international control of atomic energy with- 
out adequate safeguards would be an example of 
such ill-grounded idealism. 

The world is one, morally. But that does not mean, 
as things stand, that the United States must abdicate 
its freedom to act for its own and the world’s good 
as it judges best. So long as other nations do not 
consistently subordinate their national interests to 
those of the international community, we must decide 
how best to make our contribution. 

Christian morality requires us to promote the inter- 
national common good—in economics, politics and all 
human concerns. Not only our religion but our entire 
moral system demands that we be, in this sense, 
internationalists. 
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Patience or exasperation 
in Korea? 


If polls are to be trusted as a true index of public 
opinion, the American people are rapidly becoming 
fed up with the Korean stalemate. Last week in these 
pages we reported the results of a Roper poll which 
appeared in the New York Herald Tribune. On ques- 
tioning a cross-section of the public Mr. Roper found 
that 65 per cent were in agreement with the broad 
outlines of the Administration’s foreign policy. A ma- 
jority of these, however, boggled at the prospect of 
other Koreas. “Containment” was approved as long 
as it did not involve us in a series of drawn-out local 
wars. 

In a follow-up poll, whose results were published 
in the same newspaper on September 15, Mr. Roper 
turned his attention to the actual struggle in Korea. He 
found that 43 per cent of those polled, as they looked 
back on our involvement in the “police action,” would 
have been in favor of going further than we did even 
at the risk of starting World War III. A still greater 
number, 53 per cent, now preferred to “stop fooling 
around and do whatever is necessary to knock the 
Communists out of Korea once and for all.” 

Apparently a great many Americans were not im- 
pressed by General MacArthur’s defeat at the Yalu 
River in November 1950. The grave danger of becom- 
ing overcommitted in Korea and consequently sapping 
our strength in other areas threatened by militant com- 
munism appeared to carry little weight in the face of 
what most Americans have come to accept as “expert 
advice,” even though it conflicts with the considered 
opinions of General Eisenhower and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


ONE PLAN TO END THE STALEMATE 


Taking cognizance of the feeling of frustration over 
Korea which has affected most Americans, Life Maga- 
zine for September 15 added its voice to the chorus of 
conflicting views on what to do about the stalemate. 
Life proposed its own self-styled sure-fire solution to 
the problem. The Administration, thought the nation’s 
leading picture magazine, has not exhausted the ways 
of getting the truce which the instinct of most Ameri- 
cans represents as “higher strategic wisdom than 
Washington’s pussyfooting.” 

Life’s plan is simple enough. What makes it all the 
more attractive to a frustrated American public is 
that, in Life’s view, it involves little or no danger of 
precipitating a bigger war. Citing the success of the 
recent stepped-up bombings in Korea, Life’s editors 
propose a series of similar pressures, applied at inter- 
vals “like the turns of a thumbscrew,” each pressure 
preceded by an ultimatum. 

In this way we could destroy the MIG base at 
Antung across the Yalu River and progressively reduce 
to powder other bases and rail and industrial centers 
in Manchuria until the Reds begged for mercy. The 
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plan involves increased military pressure on the ground 
and possibly another amphibious end-run like Mac- 
Arthur’s at Inchon. We could strangle the Chinese 
economy with a selective blockade. With such methods 
we could eventually force a desperate enemy to con- 
clude an armistice without becoming involved in a 
catastrophe which would engulf the world. 

World War III, however, is not the only alternative 
to the Korean stalemate we need fear. Waging a pro- 
gressively stepped up local war is not a one-way street. 
As Life’s editorial implicitly admits, while General 
Van Fleet has built up the ROK divisions into a first- 
class army and our own air power has been consid- 
erably strengthened, the Reds have also increased 
their potentialities for creating counter-pressures. The 
enemy has doubled its air power and army, and now 
has “over a million men (vs. 600,000 UN troops) in 
position to end the stalemate with a bloodier war than 
that of 1950-51.” 

If the Communists are capable of waging a still 
bloodier war, what is to prevent them, as we “turn the 
thumbscrews,” from doing the very same thing them- 
selves? Russian submarines, lurking in East Asian 
waters, have not yet figured in the Korean struggle. 
Moreover, as jet pilots fly, Japan is too close to Man- 
churia for comfort. A mutually stepped-up local war 
could drag on just as interminably and with far more 
casualties and devastation than we are presently suf- 
fering in Korea. 


Wa Russia Quit? 


Even if our gradually increased pressure provokes 
no retaliation in kind, can we still say that the Chinese 
Communists and the North Korean Reds can be forced 
into a truce? The answer to that question depends on 
whether or not they are free to make a truce. The hand 
pulling the puppet strings is in Moscow, not in Peiping 
or Pyongyang. Life retorts to this argument by point- 
ing to the record as proof that Russia would rather 
liquidate a costly campaign than carry it on endlessly. 
It cites the Berlin airlift and the anti-Communist 
struggle in Greece. In both instances, it is true, Russia 
eventually backed down. 

But can we dogmatically predict the point in a mili- 
tary campaign when the Soviets will decide it has be- 
come “too costly”? To whom? We are actually fight- 
ing a limited war with Red China, backed by her 
millions-deep columns of cannon fodder. Their lives 
cost Russia nothing. Russia’s only concern is the cost 
of the war materiél she is supplying Mao. Who knows 
how long Russia is ready to bear that cost? The “too 
costly” argument in this country does not revolve 
around materiél, but casualties. 

Before the American people clamor for pulling out 
all the stops in Korea, they had better weigh care- 
fully the fact that the enemy has stops he can pull out. 
Really risking World War III to avoid our present 
casualties looks like a very bad bargain. If the risk is 
only minimal, however, maybe it should be taken. But 
is it “only minimal”? 
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Teaching Christ 
through the Bible 


Bernard J. Murray, S.J. 








P ERHAPS IT MAY NOT be out of place, on the 
500th anniversary of the Gutenberg Bible, to describe 
briefly a new approach to the teaching of college 
religion which draws much of its vitality from the 
use it makes of the study of the Sacred Scriptures. This 
approach owes its origin, a little over a decade ago, 
to Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., whose high 
reputation as a theologian is well known both here and 
abroad. Father Murray broke the log-jam in discus- 
sions about the teaching of religion by a masterly 
formulation of the purpose of a theology course for 
laymen (as distinct from a seminary course) in the 
light of the layman’s role in the Mystical Body. With 
a group of young priests working under him, he drew 
up a four-year syllabus and supervised the composition 
of the first draft of textbooks. 

In 1940 the course was introduced for experiment 
at Georgetown University and Loyola College, Balti- 
more. A few years later, owing to the pressure of other 
duties, Father Murray was obliged to give up active 
participation in the experiment and leave its develop- 
ment to other hands. It has undergone considerable 
development since that time. After the war other 
colleges introduced the comse: St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia; the University of Scranton; Le Moyne 
College, Syracuse; Canisius College, Buffalo; and St. 
Peter's College, Jersey City. 

It is not possible to record here all the fruits derived 
from the experimentation in these various colleges. 
Experience has led to variations in different schools. 
But I would like to sketch one program, based on the 
original inspiration and plan of Father Murray, which 
has come to be called the Le Moyne College Plan. 


Our Lire IN CuristT 


As a starting-point, we have the definitive statement 
of the goal of Christian education given by Pius XI in 
his encyclical on The Christian Education of Youth 
(1929): 

The true Christian man, product of a Christian 
education, is the supernatural man, who thinks 
and acts and judges constantly and consistently 
in accordance with right reason, as illumined by 
the supernatural light of the example and teach- 
ing of Christ. In other words, to use a current 
term, he is the true and finished man of char- 
acter. 


From this statement it becomes clear that the central 
idea, the essential notion around which the college 
religion course should be organized, the heart and 
core of Christianity itself, is the Person of the God- 


Those who have been seeking a new way of teach- 
ing religion courses to college students will find 
inspiration—and perhaps a solution—in the account 
which Father Murray here gives of the “Le Moyne 
Plan.” For the past four years he has applied the 
principles and followed the tentative textbooks of a 
Christ-centered four-year course which is attracting 
wide attention. 


Man, Jesus Christ. Expressed in another way, the 
message of the Gospel is the “good news” of our life 
in Christ. This Gospel message is therefore the unify- 
ing principle of the course, and all individual theo- 
logical truths are studied in their relation to it. The 
theological propositions on which the new college 
course in religion is based are these: the Life that is 
in Christ is communicated to His Church, which 
communicates it to the individual; asceticism is the 
means of developing that life. The course therefore 
aims to school college students in the life of Christ, 
as communicated to His Church, and in Christian 
asceticism. 

The starting-point of the course, and the particular 
objective of the freshman year, is Christ. Christianity 
is Christ. Thus any intelligent attempt to search out 
the “idea” of Christianity must necessarily begin with 
an intensive study of the life of its divine Founder as 
it is narrated in the four Gospels. The year’s work falls 
naturally into two parts. In the first part, the student 
studies the content, structure and characteristics of the 
Gospels. They are the authentic, historical sources of 
all our knowledge of Christ. In this study the freshmen 
master the usual introductory concepts about the 
Scriptures, such as those of divine inspiration and 
historical credibility, along with an outline of Old 
Testament history and an explanation of the political, 
social and religious background of Palestine in the 
time of Christ. 

In the second part of their first year, the freshmen 
study the life of Christ, Prophet and King, as an organic 
whole up to the Last Supper. As Prophet, Christ ap- 
pears among men as humanity's Teacher, whose es- 
sential revelation is Himself. He reveals who He is: 
the Word of God, the Son who is the image and sub- 
stance of His Father, come to make men adopted sons 
of God, sharers in His triune life. Thus His Public 
Life is studied primarily from the standpoint of His 
self-revelation, since this is the basic significance of 
His life. 

As King, His purpose is not to save isolated individ- 
uals, but to redeem humanity, to form the Kingdom 
of God on earth, to gather all His scattered children 
into the unity of His Mystical Body. It is for this reason 
that, simultaneously with the revelation of His own 
Person, He revealed His Kingdom: its nature, charac- 
teristics, juridical structure. Hence He occupied Him- 
self above all else with the training of the twelve 
apostles. He chose them to be the cornerstones of His 
Church. He was preparing to hand over to them, under 
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the primacy of Peter, His own mission of teaching, 
ruling and sanctifying mankind. 

These two principal ideas, then—His own self-rev- 
elation as Messias and Son of God, and His formation 
of the twelve—give us an insight into the whole “idea” 
of His life and are made the particular study of the 
first year. The purpose of the other three years will be 
simply to show how from Christ, as from its center, 
the whole harmonious body of Christian dogma, with 
its corresponding system of Christian morality and 
worship, grows in a natural, organic way. 

In their second year, the collegians study Christ the 
Priest, who performs His redemptive work, reconcil- 
ing sinful humanity to the Father by the Cross and 
instituting the Mass and the sacraments as channels 
for conveying the divine life to His 
Church. The scriptural texts for this 
study are the Gospel history of the 
Passion and Resurrection, summed up 
dogmatically in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The Priesthood of Christ is 
further explained through the teachings 
of the Councils and theologians. 

In their third year, they study the 





PALESTINE 





Adult Education Division in Syracuse and Utica, at- 
tended by 750 people. It would indeed be a heart- 
warming experience for those who are engaged in 
promoting a widespread love and reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures to see these fine Catholic lay peo- 
ple, of all ages and walks of life, riding the city buses 
with their Bibles under their arms. 


PEDAGOGICAL PROCEDURE 


Father Fernan has made liberal use of the original, 
but necessarily incomplete, text prepared by Father 
Murray. With the appearance of the first-year text, 
it is hoped that similar revised texts for the upper 
years will be finished and ready for publication by 
next summer. 

The pedagogical procedure followed 
in the Le Moyne Plan is both historical 
and doctrinal, with the historical part 
drawn mainly from the New Testa- 
ment. Those who might be surprised 
at the role played by the Scriptures 
should recall the words of Leo XIII: 
“These sacred writings should influence 
the whole study of theology and be, as 











Church, the Mystical Christ, revealing 
herself in her inner mystical life and 
her outer juridical structure. The inner 
principle of unity of the Church is the 
indwelling Spirit, “the Lord and giver 
of life.” His vitalizing activity in the 
Church as a whole is studied from the 
Acts of the Apostles and then summed up dogmatically 
from the epistles of St. Paul and the papal encyclicals 
on the Holy Spirit and the Mystical Body. 

In their fourth year, the seniors learn about Christ 
living in each individual member of His Body. 

The historical data on which the senior year is based 
are already familiar to the students. New they make a 
dogmatic study of all the elements of justification, 
including actual grace and the infused virtues and 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. The sources used are the 
Epistle to the Romans and the teachings of the Coun- 
cils and theologians. The final semester is devoted to 
a formal treatment of the principles of Christian as- 
ceticism. Thus the study of doctrine and morals that 
a seminarian pursues according to various “treatises” 
is covered in these four years in college. But it is 
arranged and developed organically from the central, 
unifying perspective of our life in Christ. 

At present we have a ter*book for the freshman 
year. It is Christ as Prophet and King, by Rev. John J. 
Fernan, S.J. (Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 1952). 
Father Fernan was associated with the original group 
of priests who worked up this new kind of four-year 
college course in religion under Father Murray. After 
the war, when assigned to Le Moyne College, the 
newly-opened Jesuit college for men and women in 
Syracuse, he conducted the first class of students 
through the four years of the new theology course. Last 
fall he offered the course on the life of Christ in the 
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it were, its very soul.” And the similar 
statement of Benedict XV: “Our one 
desire for all the Church’s children is 
that, being saturated with the Bible, 
they may arrive at the all-surpassing 
knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 

Only one who has guided a group of 
students through the life of Christ, as told by the four 
evangelists, can appreciate the tremendous impact it 
makes on them. Here indeed is the key to a living theol- 
ogy for the layman. Their experience is similar to that 
of the apostles. “I write of what was from the begin- 
ning,” says St. John, “what we have heard, what we 
have seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon 
and our hands have handled: of the Word of Life” (1 
John 1:1). The apostles came to know Christ by living 
with Him day and night, talking with Him, listening to 
Him, eating with Him, knowing Him in all the reality 
of His humanity, and gradually coming to know the 
divine life that was in Him. The study of the life of 
Christ in college, as carried on at Le Moyne, is de- 
signed to re-create in the student that same experience. 
Granted the presence within them of the indwelling 
Spirit, enlightening them, inspiring them and forming 
within their souls the lineaments of Christ, they do 
come, as did the apostles, to a deep insight into the 
Person of Christ and an absorbing love of Him, in 
proportion to their cooperation with grace. 

From the historical study the class passes on to the 
doctrinal study. In fact, doctrine is cropping up on 
every page of Scripture, wrapped up in the concrete, 
moving, human language used by our Lord and the 
Holy Spirit for communicating the mysteries of God to 
men. The doctrine is explained briefly as it comes 
up in the text, and then, periodically, is summed up in 
the language of the Church Councils and the tradi- 
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tional terminology of the theologians. These sum- 
maries are so arranged that there is an organic de- 
velopment of the central idea of the course, our life 
in Christ, with the widespread ramifications which 
that idea implies. 

As one may well realize, the language of Scripture 
is a powerful, living presentation of revealed truth, 
precisely because it is divinely inspired. In the words 
of Canon G. D. Smith, the dean of English theologians: 


It is hardly possible not to notice a sharp con- 
trast between the Trinity of the New Testament 
and the Trinity of our theological textbooks. The 
doctrine is the same, but how differently pre- 
sented! The Trinity of the Scriptures is vibrantly 
alive, and yet does it not tend in our schools to 


become a dead letter and, save to philosophical 

minds, a strangely incomprehensible one? (Clergy 

Review, July, 1952). 

In this new course, and specifically in Father Fer- 
nan’s textbook on the life of Christ, it is not a question 
of choosing between the concrete, vibrant language 
of Scripture and the abstract but indispensable lan- 
guage of the theologians. The aim is to combine the 
two. And in so doing, experience has shown that one 
cannot overestimate the deep hunger in the heart of 
lay Catholics, both men and women, for a vital, per- 
sonal presentation of the truth about Christ, and the 
response that they will make in terms of a genuinely 
Christian and apostolic life. Teaching Christ through 
the Scriptures solves many religion problems. 





The *‘mystique’’ 
of European union 





Robert A. Graham 





Tuere IS NO DENYING that the leading political 
personalities on the Continent, whether entrusted 
with power or in opposition parties, have been 
“Europe-minded.” This is not true, of course, of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle nor of the late Dr. Kurt Schumacher. 
The latter, who distinguished himself by a perfervid 
nationalism, is now dead and it is likely that his 
successor as chief of the German Social Democratic 
party will not be so extreme in his views. And De 
Gaulle’s own RFP party has recently undergone a 
schism in its ranks. De Gaulle, Schumacher and the 
Communists are the exception. The parties in Europe, 
notably the Socialists and the Christian Democrats, 
are generally “European” in outlook. As the foreign 
minister of one of these countries told this writer a 
year ago, “The fires of nationalism are going out.” 
In any case it is certain that a spontaneous movement 
for the unification of Europe is already started and 
gathering momentum. 

A step in this movement for unification was the 
establishment August 10 at Luxembourg of the long- 
awaited nine-member High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, better known as the 
Schuman Plan Authority. Within its limited com- 
petence, this organ will have powers never before 
accorded to an international body. Another move by 
the European states toward drawing together was 
the first meeting of the lower house of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, called the “Pool 
Assembly.” This group consists of seventy-eight mem- 
bers; half of them are also members of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Counci! of Europe, and all belong 
to the parliaments of their own countries. As soon as 
it was formed, this Assembly received from the Council 


Fr. Graham, who returned some months ago after 
three years of study and observation in European 
countries, discusses the recent developments toward 
the realization of greater unification of Europe and 
the steps yet remaining to make unification prac- 
tical—the formation of a supra-national political 
authority federal in form. 


of Foreign Ministers, representing the six Schuman 
Plan nations, the task of drawing up in treaty form 
the charter for a still wider international political 
entity based upon federal principles. 

These are important and dynamic events. The 
philosophy behind the current unification projects 
was formulated quite recently by Francois de Men- 
thon, who is not only President of the Council of 
Europe but also a member of the Pool Assembly. He 
gave his views to Paris-Presse, which pri *hem 
September 6. He was asked how one goe xt 
achieving this much-discussed closer coopei. 
things political, military, and economic. In reply -s 
stated that one way is to enter into a series of inter- 
governmental agreements on such matters as the 
elimination of tariff barriers, the unification of cur- 
rency, joint military action and organization and so 
forth. But this method has its shortcomings, says 
M. de Menthon: 


You discover very quickly that these agree- 
ments are always difficult to put into effect for 
the reason that each government naturally seeks 
to defend only the national interest, for which 
it is responsible. The negotiators have no con- 
sciousness of a general European interest. The 
search for a common prosperity or a common 
security from which all would benefit is not, and 
even cannot be, the principal objective sought 
by the Governments of the different states since 
each of these states has for its mission to defend 
at all times the national interest and the national 
security. 


Even in the event of accords truly advantageous for 
Europe as a whole, De Menthon continued, new situ- 
ations soon arise that had not been foreseen and that 
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necessitate new negotiations—pending which the 
governments resume their freedom of action. Out of 
the lessons of this experience emerged the Schuman 
Authority and the European Defense Community 
(not yet ratified), which are not obliged to consult 
their member governments constantly but can take 
decisions immediately effective. 

What is yet wanting? A body with a more general 
political scope. To quote M. de Menthon: 


You will readily understand that it is impossible 
that these European authorities of this type, 
whether industrial or military in nature, remain 
hanging ‘in the air.’ We can only envisage them 
as subordinated to a political authority, that is 
to say, to an authority having a general compe- 
tence. 


To prove this, he points out that the High Authority 
for Coal and Steel cannot make its own policy but 
must be directed and coordinated by a superior organ. 
The same is even more true of the future European 
Defense Community. 


A European army directed by a supra-national 
authority not responsible to parliaments is abso- 
ctcly unthinkable unless it is subject to a 
European political authority. An army is an in- 
strument of policy; a European army is at the 
service of a European policy and cannot exist 
independently of this policy. 


Does this bold program amaze the American reader? 
Yet it comes from a practical politician who, as a 
distinguished member of the French Resistance, can- 
not be suspected of being anything less than a 100- 
per-cent Frenchman. One may criticize this program 
as idealistic but, idealistic or not, one half of it has 
already been approved and ratified by the govern- 
ments of West Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg and The Netherlands. Only scattered 
protests have been heard accusing its sponsors as 
traitors to the national cause. When the Europeans 
talk about the unification of Europe, they have no 
illusions of the way to achieve it. M. de Menthon 
explains in this fashion: 


The fighters for Europe have always consid- 
ered that a partial abandonment of sovereignty 
by the several states in favor of a supra-national 
authority is implicit in their desire to “create 
Europe.” 


They have been fiercely logical, these men of the 
“new Europe.” 

It is hard to say how far this faultless legic will even- 
tually find expression in reality Ju. the enterprising 
spirit it demonstrates in a Europe that is supposed to 
be hopelessly hidebound by tradition is a good augury 
for the future. Unfortunately, at the present time any 
American who would make comparable proposals for 
the relations of the United States with the rest of the 
world runs the risk of being accused as a traitor. On 
the principle of national sovereignty, at least, we seem 
to b2 behind the times. 
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Religious views 
of candidates 





Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 





Wauoever SUGGESTED asking the Democratic 
and Republican candidates for President to state their 
religious views deserves credit for a novel and sound 
idea. Both men responded by preparing statements 
for the Episcopal Churchnews, a weekly magazine 
published in Richmond, Va. The statements were re- 
leased September 14 in Boston, where the triennial 
general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was in session. 

Governor Stevenson took occasion to specify the 
way the request was worded and to state in what sense 
he approved of its propriety. “You have asked me,” 
he wrote, “to say how I would expect the precepts of 
my religious faith to influence my official acts as Presi- 
dent of the United States.” He considered this a “legiti- 
mate inquiry in judging any man’s fitness for high 
public office.” Had the inquiry centered only on his 
“personal religious beliefs,” apart from the way they 
would influence his public acts, he would have de- 
clined to answer. This is a proper distinction, properly 
dealt with. 


EISENHOWERS VIEWS 


General Eisenhower stressed the “privilege” he 
enjoyed of having been born into a “religious home,” 
where “the Bible was a daily and vital influence” in a 
family with six sons. His home, he thought, was no 
different in this regard from all other “Godfearing 
families” in America, stretching back to Plymouth and 
Jamestown. 

The “continuing purpose” of America was clearly 
stated for us in our “founding documents.” Alluding 
to the majestic expression of our religious political 
philosophy as stated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence (“All men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights”), he cited Lincoln on our 
national purpose. It is set forth, as the Great Emanci- 
pator declared, in “that sentiment in the Declaration 
of Independence which gave liberty not alone to the 
people of this country, but hope to the world for all 
future time.” “You can’t explain free government,” Mr. 
Eisenhower declared, “in any other than religious 
terms.” 

The Founding Fathers wrote their religious 
faith into our founding documents, stamped their 
trust in God on the face of our coins and currency, 
put it boldly at the base of our institutions, and 
(in the Bill of Rights) put freedom of religion in 
the cornerstone position .. . 

Only religious faith, “perpetually renewed,” he warned, 
is “equal to the challenge of today’s tyrants.” 
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What is our battle against communism if it is 
not a fight between anti-God and a belief in the 
Almighty? . .. When God comes in, communism 
has to go. 

He closed by suggesting that each man dwell upon 
“the simple virtues—integrity, courage, self-confidence, 
an unshakable belief in his Bible. . . ” 

Apart from this statement, Mr. Eisenhower has said 
he belonged to no denomination. He has heavily 
stressed “spiritual values” in some of his campaign 
speeches. 


STEVENSON’S VIEWS 


Governor Stevenson stressed what might be called 
the reality of the Christian faith of Americans. 

First let me say that I believe that Christian 
faith has been the most significant single element 
in our history and our tradition . . . Religious 
faith remains, in my opinion, our greatest national 
resource. It animates the vast majority of our 
citizens. 

Although many “find it difficult” to give formal ex- 
pression to their Christian faith, “yet it is a very real 
thing to most of us.” 

As for politics, he quoted with approval Chesterton’s 
paradox: “If our statesmen were visionaries, something 
practical might be done.” 

Our religious outlook is “our protection against the 
moral confusion . . . of this age. The blight of moral 
relativism has not fallen destructively upon us,” al- 
though “too many confuse mere legality with morality.” 
Not so “the mass of our people,” who expect “probity 
and decisive distinction between right and wrong” 
from their public servants. 

Here is the ultimate foundation beneath the 
strength and the security of the Republic. Here, 
not in our wealth, not in our productive ingenuity, 
not in our arms, but here in the religious convic- 
tions of our people is our stability for the future. 

Mr. Stevenson had previously underlined this belief 
in God as the great difference between the U. S. A. 
and the USSR (Am. 6/10, p. 420). He had more recent- 
ly warned his countrymen not to take a “materialistic” 
view of foreign policy. A Unitarian, he has often re- 
marked that he took his politics from his father and 
his religion from his mother. (For his views on sending 
an envoy to the Vatican, see p. 605). 


RETURN TO Our TRADITION 


The revived emphasis on the importance of religion 
to public well-being, of which the above statements 
are welcome evidence, is a return to our early Ameri- 
can tradition. Everyone should be able to recall the 
stress George Washington put on religion and morality 
as “props” of public weli-being in his Farewell Address. 

By attending religious services and by spelling out 
their beliefs in their September 14 statements, General 
Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson have come out 
on the side of our religious tradition. Their recognition 
of the social importance of religion is reassuring. 


Mexican rural 
leadership 





John LaFarge 





Rev. JOSEPH B. GREMILLION, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Shreveport, La., is already known to 
AMEnica readers for his success in promoting Catholic 
lay action in the South (9/13). Now, as National Re- 
cording Secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, he reports on a broader field of activity, 
as the result of a 9,600-mile motor trip over Western 
U. S. and Mexico, in the company of his diocesan 
confreres, Rev. Marvin J., and Roland Bordelon. The 
travelers met with scores of clergy and lay leaders in 
the twelve Western States and particularly in Mexico, 
where they spent twelve days. They were concerned 
principally with problems created by the migration 
of Mexican workers, the program of technical assist- 
ance, student exchange and the coming Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference on Rural Problems, to be held in 
Manzanales, Colombia, in January, 1953. 

Two conclusions stood out as the result of the trip. 
First, Catholic life south of the Rio Grande is far from 
asleep. Indeed, vigorous bands of Church leaders— 
Mexican bishops, priests and laity—are grappling with 
this largely agricultural country’s economic and social 
backwardness. As Father Gremillion points out, the 
average Mexican farmer is woefully undernourished 
and underserviced. 

A wonderful group of Mexican leaders have realized 
this. Their enthusiasm and activity were sparked by 
the memorable meeting at Tepotzlan in January, 1951, 
of the Mexican Catholic Action for Farmers (Accién 
Catolica de Campesinos), at which the NCRLC was 
officially represented. Some of the clergy, particularly 
Rev. Herberto Navarrete, S.J., had had contact with 
the NCRLC at Montezuma Seminary through the 
late Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Archbishop of 
Peoria and Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti. One of the great 
leaders in the movement is a country physician, Dr. 
Aurelio Arratia, president of the ACCC, who spent 
six months studying agricultural production and rural 
lay movements in Canada in 1948. Since his return, 
Accién Catolica de Campesinos has experienced “an 
astounding growth as a grass-roots social action move- 
ment led by an inspired laity and dedicated clergy.” 
The Most Rev. José Villalén, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Mexico City, Most Rev. Francisco Nufio, Bishop of 
Zacatecas, Most Rev. Luis Ma. Martinez, Archbishop 
of Mexico City, Most Rev. William Piani, the Apostolic 
Delegate, and Most Rev. José Garibi Rivera, Arch- 
bishop of Gualajara, president of the Committee of the 
Mexican Hierarchy (Mexico's NCWC), are all in- 
tensely interested in the rural-life movement. 
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The bearings of this movement on tke agricultural 
migrant situation are enormous, which brings us to 
the second point: the immense opportunity which the 
international Catholic rural-life movement presents to 
Catholic leadership in the United States. This is par- 
ticularly true at the present moment, when millions of 
victims of agrarian disorders are making their way— 
legally or illegally—across our borders. It also brings 
strikingly home to us the fundamental truth that legal 
title to land is not absolute, and that it is our solemn 
moral duty to work for the just and equitable sharing 
of the land as well as its intelligent use, both in this 
country and abroad. As Msgr. Aloysius U. Hauber of 
Davenport, Iowa, said at the National Catholic Rural 
Life Institute for Seminarians, held August 25-29 at 
the University of Wisconsin: 


It is difficuli for us to realize fully the situation 
among rural peoples elsewhere. In this country of 
ours about 80 per cent of the people are urban, 
and measured in quantity the 20 per cent that 
live on the land seem a rather small minority. But 
outside of America at least 70 per cent of the pop- 
ulation is strictly rural, and in nearly all these 
areas the rural people have not only been neg- 
lected, they are often exploited to the point where 
they live in helpless poverty. 


Some thirteen years ago a distinguished group of U. S. 
Catholic bishops, priests and laymen issued an im- 
portant statement, sponsored by the NCRLC, dis- 
cussing the land problem. While man, they said, has 


a “sacred and inviolable right” to own property, the 
requirements of social life “impose limits on the use 
of property and even on the right of ownership itself.” 
The utterances of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI were 
quoted to that effect. 

Today, the plight of untold homeless migrants 
pushes the question of land ownership into the fore- 
front of our social, religious and governmental policy. 
In the words of the Most Rev. Ildebrando Antoniutti, 
Apostolic Delegate to Canada, “this concept of prop- 
erty on a world-wide scale appears to be at the very 
heart of the social problems of our day.” He added: 

Peoples without land . . . must freely and easily 
gain access to lands without people if the world 
is to stop breeding unemployment, strife and war 
and enter into a period of stability, peace and 
harmony among nations. 

Their predicament, says the Archbishop, calls for a 
“bold policy” of understanding and social reform. He 
quotes the language of Pope Pius XII used in the 
Apostolic Constitution, Exsul Familia, and the radio 
message of June 1, 1941: “Catholics the world over 
should resolutely give bold and proper leadership 
without yielding either to apathy, exaggerated in- 
dividualism, isolationism or false nationalism.” 

These are strong words, yet action based on them 
is indispensable if we wish to heal disastrous social 
and international cleavages that now menace the peace 
and security of the Western hemisphere. 








FEATURE “x” 


Mrs. Daly last appeared in 
AMERICA @ year ago, urging 
the block rosary. With the 
same delightful informality 
she invites the reader to 
find out as she did how en- 
grossing the study of the 
Bible in a discussion club 
can be. 


MRS. BROWN PAID A VISIT one day last fall. Her 
“casual chat” soon showed a purpose. 

“Join a discussion club on the Bible?” we repeated, 
searching for a face-saving excuse. “Well, we're really 
not serious scripture students——.” 

“But you're interested in the Bible?” 

“Oh, yes; yes, indeed.” 

“That's one of the finest things I discovered about 
the Catholic Church since I joined it,” Mrs. Brown 
went on. “When I was a Protestant I believed that 
Catholics weren’t supposed to read the Bible. And 
here I find them celebrating Bible Week and sponsor- 
ing Bible discussion clubs. The Catholic Church cer- 
tainly does lead one into things!” 
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“It certainly does,” we agreed whole-heartedly. 

“Now, what night would suit you?” Mrs. Brown 
asked. 

We were hooked . . . “Oh, Monday,” we answered 
dispiritedly. After all, that’s an off-night and maybe 
we could drop out gracefully—we’re susceptible to 
hay fever in the fall. 

Huh, we thought, irritated at ourselves after the 
visitor departed: not sense enough to make up a good 
excuse, doomed to sit around with a lot of long-hairs 
talking about the Bible in a haphazard fashion—or 
getting a strict leader who'd put us through the paces 
like that scripture teacher in college: “Not a girl gets 
out of this class until she can recite every one of the 
books of the Bible.” And then all those who-begat- 
whom’s... 

How wrong can you be? 

Those Monday evenings fairly flew and at the end 
of the eight-week session we all wanted to continue. 
Mabel Brown, however, was adamant. We’d have to 
wait for the eight-week spring discussion club, and 
after that we could take it up again in the fall. 

That’s why, this fall, we're eager to re-join a discus- 
sion club: another Bible discussion one, though there 
are many other subjects prepared by the Confrater- 
nity. The Bible discussion club seems particularly 
significant this year because of the celebration of the 
500th anniversary of the Gutenberg Bible, and a good 
time to start is Catholic Bible Week, September 28 
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to October 5. Johann Gutenberg, inventor of printing 
was a Catholic; his Bible was a Catholic Bible. Lay 
Catholics should use the occasion to intensify their 
interest in our Bible. 

Protestant groups in this country are using the Gut- 
enberg anniversary to sell 1,000,000 copies of their 
Revised Standard Version—about ten times as many 
in one week as there are Catholic Bibles sold in a 
year. But if more Catholics could be persuaded to join 
discussion clubs on the Bible, Johann G. would have a 
following like Eddie Fisher’s. 

For that discussion club was fun; fun in a thor- 
oughly adult, satisfying way. 

The plan was amazingly easy, worked out to the 
last detail by scholars of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, and available to everyone. 

The first meeting was at Mabel’s home and as the 
twelve of us gathered, she introduced us and seated us 
around her dining room table, a manual in front of 
each. We met at one house after another, starting 
promptly at 8 and finishing at 9-though often we were 
tempted to linger and continue the discussion. When 
we found some point none of us could answer in satis- 
factory fashion, Mabel took it up with our priest-spon- 
sor and had the solution for us the following Monday. 

Our first study club consisted mostly of women— 
women like myself who couldn’t think of an excuse 
quickly enough. Strange to say, though, before the 
course was half over we were joined by a good many 
men. And did that brighten up those evenings! 

The male influx came quite by accident (though we 
always did suspect Mabel of a bit of plotting). A few 
of the husbands were sitting in the living room while 
we “discussed” in the dining room. We had come to the 
place in the manual: “Again, when you pray, you shall 
not be like the hypocrites, who love to pray standing 
in the synagogues and at the street corners, in order 
that they may be seen by men.” Here George Brown 
entered the discussion. 

“Say, girls,” he began, “don’t you know that the 
Jews at that time used to pray standing up? It was 
standard practice.” 

“Yes, but look here,” Mabel pointed to the text 
(Matthew 6:5-15), “But when thou prayest, go into 
thy room, and closing thy door, pray to thy Father 
in secret; and thy Father, who sees in secret, will re- 
ward thee.” 

By that time the other husbands had joined the 
group. And they never resigned! We had to share 
manuals, and we also shared thoughts. 

Some of the group, bashful at first, soon found that 
they could contribute to the discussion, that it was not 
a “lecture” confined to those with a superior education. 
Why, this Bible spoke the language of the people! 
With careful consideration, everybody could under- 
stand. The questions following the text lead to thought- 
provoking discussion. 

When we came to the study of Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount, we lingered long over it, for it held much 
for all of us. For instance, in the part “Against Anger:” 


there was the text as we had heard it preached from the 
pulpit year after year. Somehow it was more intimate 
as we held the text in our hands, read it aloud and 
talked it over: “If thou . . . rememberest that thy 
brother has anything against thee, leave thy gift before 
the altar and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” 

And then the discussion, after some questioning, goes 
on to suggest: “Discuss how participation in the Mass 
can speed reconciliation of parishioners at odds with 
one another.” A dispute over real estate, which had 
long rankled, was cleared up that very evening! 

Ours was an individual study club, organized with- 
out the advantage of seeing how a model club was 
handled; but the directives sent from the Confraternity 
were so clear that we managed nicely. 

The over-all plan sponsored by the Confraternity is 
even more workable than ours, and is carried out on 
a larger scale. Under the plan, groups of interested 
adults throughout an entire diocese are studying the 
same subject at the same time for an eight-week ses- 
sion each spring and fall under trained leaders. 

The first session is a general meeting of all the clubs, 
held in a large hall, with the leaders conducting a 
sample study club from a platform or in some prom- 
inent place. Members of the individual clubs have 
their manuals and writing materials; they follow the 
text, listening and making notes as the “lead” club 
goes on. At the end of a half-hour’s observation, each 
study club begins its own discussion, with one of its 
members acting as leader. And from there on, the clubs 
are independent. They may go as fast or as slowly as 
they desire. 

The procedure in the weekly meetings is simple. 
Each person in turn reads a part of the text and its 
explanatory footnotes. When a portion of the text has 
been read, discussion is guided by questions in the 
manual. And at the end of each chapter are sug- 
gestions for action, entitled “My Apostolate.” 

It’s impossible to read aloud or hear read what the 
manual says on the “Apostolate” without having the 
message sink in. The proof lies in the eager personal 
participation evoked. You may sit with hundreds 
of others and hear the most eloquent sermon in the 
world. You remember part of it as you leave the church, 
less after you get home. By the next day about all that 
sticks is, “Well, I sort of forget just what he did say, 
but it sure was inspiring.” In a study group, by contrast, 
all get into an interesting conversation. Ten to one 
youll remember what John Smith said, and you'll re- 
member your own answer. That sticks, because it’s a 
discussion in which you were on your toes. Discussion 
of the Bible, guided by the Confraternity’s plan, makes 
those Old Testament and New Testament lessons a 
part of you forever. 

There could be no better time than Catholic Bible 
Week to start such a study club. Full information can 
be had by writing the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. Mary TINLEY DALY 
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“Great Books of the 
Western World’’ 


Harold C. Gardiner 








At the Formal Presentation Dinner of the Founders’ 
Edition of The Great Books of the Western World 
on April 15, Jacques Maritain remarked, in the course 
of his congratulatory speech: “It seems remarkable 
to me that the notion of tradition, in its living and 
genuine sense, is now being rehabilitated, and the 
task of saving and promoting the best of this very 
tradition is being taken over by the pioneering spirit 
itself of America.” M. Maritain might well have illus- 
trated the strangeness of the phenomenon by pointing 
out that the very country and the very civilization 
that concocted the “digest” type of culture-in-a-capsule 
and the ephemeral appeal of the “best seller” has now 
embarked—in so far as the influence of The Great 
Books of the Western World will be felt—on a return 
to integral reading and a search for the permanent 
values that literature reveals. 

That, it seems to me, is the main significance of 
the appearance of this handsome and ambitious set of 
fifty-four volumes (published by The Encyclopedia 
Brittanica at $249.50 the set). The main body of the 
Great Books consists of 443 works by 74 authors (vols. 
4-54), chosen because the editors thought their writ- 
ings have been the prime molders of the Western 
civilization to which we are heir. Every work here 
presented is published in its entirety (save in the 
case of St. Thomas, Kepler and Fourier) and with no 
commentary or interpretation. 

In Vol. 1, Robert M. Hutchins introduces the set 
with an essay on “The Great Conversation, the Sub- 
stance of a Liberal Education,” in which he evaluates 
the content and goals of such an education and in- 
dicates how the world’s great books have been its 
primary channel. Vols. 2 and 8 consist of the Syntopi- 
con (a list of 102 “Great Ideas,” such as “angel,” “law,” 
“nature,” “time,” and so on) each introduced by a long 
essay by Mortimer Adler, Associate Editor. Each idea 
is then traced as it was treated in any of its aspects by 
any of the authors included in the set. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it is easy to discover what Plato, Aristotle, 
Lucretius, Epictetus, Plotinus, Augustine, Aquinas, 
Dante and Kant had to say about “Mind as intellect 
or reason, a part or power of the soul or human nature, 
distinct from sense and imagination.” A supplementary 
“Inventory of Terms” fills out topics that are not 
found under the “Great Ideas”: thus “Imagination” in 
the inventory will refer the reader to the “Ideas” of 
“Art,” “Mind,” “Being” and so on. 

Hence it is possible to use the set of Great Books 
in several ways. One may, of course, sit down and 
read right through a given author such as Aristotle. 
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Or one may take a leading idea, say the necessity of 
temporal government, and follow it through the think- 
ing of all the great minds here represented. There 
is no doubt that the nine years’ work that has gone 
into the set has spread before the receptive and 
intelligent reader a feast and a method of digesting it 
after a fashion, even though it consists of 32,000 pages 
and 25 million words. 

It is quite possible to criticize the selection of great 
authors included. Twenty of the seventy-four authors, 
for example, are natural scientists or mathematicians. 
It might well be debated whether the scientists con- 
tributed that much to the shaping of our civilization— 
the fact that the twentieth century may feel drawn 
to reading the scientists is another thing. Again, the 
omission of Cicero has been lamented by some. I 
would single out the passing over of A Kempis’ The 
Imitation of Christ, as leaving a bad lacuna. This is 
certainly not one of the great intellectual landmarks 
of Western inquiry (but neither are many of the 
works included), but it has probably been surpassed 
only by the Bible in shaping the spiritual and moral 
life of Western Europe. 

These few wails of distress may not be very im- 
portant, but there are two observations that do call 
for stronger comment. Dr. Hutchins is at great pains 
in his Introduction to caution that “we do not think 
that these books will solve all our problems,” and 
to plead for them as an instrument in revivifying 
the tradition of a liberal education, which is in danger 
of dying of simple inanition in the United States. 

But the impression will not fade that a certain 
naiveté dominates the Editors—a wide-eyed hope that 
these books will actually make better men, better 
citizens. They can undoubtedly help in that much- 
needed task, but it should be remembered that they 
can also hinder. What is a reader to make, for instance, 
of the conflicting ideas about the nature of the soul 
which he will discover in an Aquinas and a Lucretius? 
Will he come away with the cynical conviction that 
since the philosophers themselves cannot agree, the 
question is just verbiage and double-talk? 

This leads to the second reservation. Great books 
do have their place as instruments, but the use of 
instruments must be learned, and that brings us to 
the question of great teachers. Much as the Great 
Books movement—in this monumental set and in the 
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discussion groups that function around the country— 
is a welcome change from cultural “get-rich-quick- 
itis,” it is still true that many of the world’s great 
books cannot be used with proper fruit without some 
guidance. This is not to talk down to an American, 
or any other, “boobocracy.” It is not to underestimate 
the native intelligence of the “common man,” who 
makes up or should make up the “informed electorate” 
whose formation is one of the ideals of the Great 
Books movement. It is the simple realization of a 
simple truth that even Mr. Adler sees—for what are 
his introductions to the 102 “Great Ideas” but a 
teacher’s preparatory briefing of his students? 

M. Maritain put his finger neatly on the problem 
when he remarked in his speech quoted above: 

Of course it is necessary to go further, if the 


question . . . is not simply to preserve the tradi- 
tions of the Western world in a kind of museum, 


Where those germs exist, they are not self-curative. 
No great book tells where it is itself in error or illusory; 
other great books will have to indicate and apply the 
remedy, and if the cure seems to the reader more dras- 
tic than the disease, it will require a teacher (good, if 
not great) to point out the means and the advantages 
of being set straight. 

My final judgment, then, is that The Great Books 
of the Western World, ingenious, vast, fairly repre- 
sentative of Western thought, praiseworthy as it is, is 
in last analysis a magnificent reference work. I doubt 
very seriously that it is an effective instrument for 
creative reading, creative thinking, creative living. 
There is all too much foundation for Mr. Adler’s antici- 
pation that, “in the course of the next ten years, many 
uses for [the set] will be discovered, which its makers 
never dreamed of—for example, its use to turn out 
Ph.D’s with even less effort or originality than they 














but to take part in its very workings in order to 
strive to purify it of any principle of self-destruc- 
tion. For in the tradition of the Western world 
there have been not only treasurable and sacred 
truths, but also tragic errors or illusions, and pow- 


erful germs of death. 


now take.” 


teaching. 


The Great Books of the Western World may use- 
fully supplement, but will never sanely supplant, great 





Devotion to God’s word 





ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE 





By Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. Revised and 
Amplified by Rev. Sebastian Bullough, 
O.P. Herder. 787p. $10 


Father Hugh Pope, O.P., the distin- 
guished English Biblical scholar, died 
in November, 1946. At that time the 
manuscript of this volume was al- 
ready in the hands of the publishers, 
but was still in need of amplification, 
revision and adjustment. This task 
was finally undertaken by Father Se- 
bastizn Bullough, O.P., who was 
asked by the Provincial of the Eng- 
lish Dominicans to go through the 
text and, where necessary, to adjust, 
amplify and bring it up to date. 

The result is an _ extraordinarily 
comprehensive volume and a monu- 
ment of research. Nowhere else can 
one find such easily accessible, com- 
plete and authoritative information on 
all English versions of the Bible from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon versions and 
glosses down to the translations and 
editions of 1950. And the scope of the 
work is as broad as it is long, because 
no version, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, official or private, American 
or English, is neglected. 

The volume is divided into five 
parts: Anglo-Saxon and early English 
manuscript versions, early printed edi- 
tions (e.g., Tyndale’s Version, Mat- 
thew’s Bible, the Geneva Bible), the 
Rheims-Douay and Authorized ver- 
sions, Catholic versions since Rheims- 
Douay, and Protestant versions since 
the Authorized version. Four appen- 


dices contain, among other things, the 
reproduction of the original lengthy 
prefaces to the Rheims New Testa- 
ment and the Douay Old Testament, 
and a list of the Catholic editions of 
the Bible, 1505-1950. (A Supplement 
lists all known American editions of 
the Catholic Bible.) A thirty-two-page 
Bibliography and a forty-page index 
complete these invaluable and schol- 
arly pages. 

The authors have taken, in general, 
a committed but objective historical 
approach to their subject. They re- 
count the genesis of the various ver- 
sions and editions, the persons respon- 
sible for them, and the reception they 
received. Almost always they comment 
on the distinctive characteristics of 
each translation, and _ occasionally 
they list enlightening comparative ex- 
cerpts. 

For the most part, and wisely, no 
extensive critical evaluation of the 
various versions has been attempted. 
Wherever there is real critical evalu- 
ation, it comes through indirectly from 
the reception that the translation ul- 
timately received at the hands of 
Biblical scholars and other trans- 
lators. In this matter there is no sub- 
stitute for time, and that is why we 
can have a reliable evaluation of the 
Rheims-Douay translation but not of 
the Knox version. 

One impression that the interested 
amateur cannot escape as he roams 
through these pages is the remarkable 
vitality of the English language in its 
ability to produce a constant stream 
of new versions of the Bible. St. 
Augustine once observed that in the 
early days of the faith any person 
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who found himself in possession of a 
Greek manuscript, and could claim 
some familiarity with Greek and Latin, 
promptly embarked on a translation. 
This observation is even more per- 
tinent to the history of English trans- 
lations of the Bible over the past four 
centuries. Certainly, no other living 
language can boast of such a fecund 
devotion to the inspired word of God— 
a fact that not only bears witness to 
the past greatness, but is also a guar- 
ante2, in some measure, of the basic 
spiritual culture of our English-speak- 
ing world. 

The authors and publishers of this 
encyclopedic volume have put all of 
us, Catholic and non-Catholic, deeply 
in their debt by fulfilling a long-felt 
need in an important but neglected 
field of study. The temptation to over- 
praise this book is very proximate, 
because for Catholics it is the only 
complete work they now have on this 
subject, and for non-Catholics it is the 
most complete account of the subject 
to be published since Henry Cotton’s 
work appeared a century ago. 

Those interested in the Bible and 
English literature, theology and phil- 
ology, the history of religious thought 
and religious controversy—a wide 
variety of cultural, scholarly and re- 
ligious interests--will find here objec- 
tively sifted background information 
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that has until now been inaccessibly 
scattered in hundreds of books and 
journals. 

Within the past decade there has 
been an increasingly notable interest 
in the Bible among Catholics. It 
has been badly needed. Archbishop 
Mathew in a recent novel says of one 
of his characters: “She knew Shakes- 
peare as Catholics know their Bible: 
from hearing people refer to the char- 
acters depicted there.” The sting of 
this indictment is being slowly drawn 
by the happy growth of the Catholic 
Biblical movement. The publication of 
books such as English Versions of the 
Bible and Guide to the Bible, by Rob- 
ert and Tricot, and the projected pub- 
lication of a reasonably priced Knox 
version in one volume, the Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture and 
the Confraternity translation of the 
Old Testament from the original 
tongues, are al] important and timely 
aids to that continued growth. 

Wituram V. E. Casey, S.J. 


A key to the middle ages 





THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 





By Beryl Smalley. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 428p. $7.50 


Miss Smalley’s epic of biblical schol- 
arship first appeared in 1941; this 
second edition, with considerable re- 
visions and additions, incorporates 
the many new discoveries and studies 
(particularly on the Fathers) that 
have appeared since 1940, not the 
least of which are her own. 

By this time theologians and his- 
torians of ideas of the medieval period 
will have read, worked with, and in 
most cases assimilated her “hesis with 
all its wealth of illustration, documen- 
tation and discussion. Now the stu- 
dent of medieval literature, and even 
the general reader, should read this 
important work. 

The Bible was the most studied 
book of the middle ages, Miss Smal- 
ley writes, 

... and Bible study represented 

the highest branch of learning. 

. . - Such knowledge was not 

confined to the specialist: both 

the language and the content of 

Scripture permeate medieval 

thought... 

Working in a then rather neglected 
area (though her work has since been 
reinforced, most notably by Father 
Spicq—he being a professional theo- 
logian, and she an historian), Miss 
Smalley set out to assess Biblical 
studies in northern and _ western 
Europe to about 1300, comparing the 
work of the various religious orders 


and of the masters in the schools; a 
sixth of her space is allotted to the 
work and influence of Master Andrew 
of St. Victor, who regains his decisive 
position in the history of Biblical 
studies. 

Much of the richness of her con- 
tribution derives from her exploration 
of manuscript materials, but it is “the 
interplay of ideas, institutions and 
characters” that forms the outline of 
her book. This book also traces 
Christian knowledge of rabbinics and 
the exchange of traditional lore be- 
tween Christian and Jewish scholars. 
Her reasons for halting at 1800 are 
sound: 


It permits the exclusion of 
Bible study by laymen and here- 
tics in favour of concentration on 
the clergy. It marks the end of 
a period when the Church had a 
safe monopoly of learning. The 
restriction of letters to a narrow 
circle made for tolerance within 
that circle. The Church showed 
a liberal attitude to scholarship 
which tended to disappear when 
the Vulgate came under criticism 
from humanists and reformers. 


She deals, then, only with the Bible 
in Latin and with its study by ecclesi- 
astics. 

Biblical study in the Middle Ages 
is seen as a key to and a significant 
element of medieval intellectual his- 
tory: “the study which medieval 
scholars most respected and which 
they gave their energies to, must have 
some bearing on the history of their 
civilization.” 

To the student of literature, and of 
the other arts, Miss Smalley’s work 
will confirm and generate: her thesis 
and documentation confirm tendencies 
seen in other forms and modes, and 
her brilliant exposition of how the 
techniques of Bible studies stimulated 
and shaped secular studies (and the 
arts which grew from them) will 
generate new approaches to the seri- 
ous literary works of both religious 
and lay writers. 

One convincing demonstration of 
this has recently been made by Pro- 
fessors Robertson and Huppé. In 
Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradi- 
tion they have applied a knowledge 
of scriptural tradition to the interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of one important 
Middle English poem, and their il- 
luminations of key passages in the 
poem are scholarly and exciting. Other 
works of this kind will surely follow. 

A comparison in detail of the treat- 
ments of Father Spicq and Miss Smal- 
ley would be most valuable, for it is 
significant that two points of view and 
two different approaches, with two 
separate kinds or ways of controlling 
information, so largely supplement 
and reinforce each other. 
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Miss Smalley’s work is a valuable 
and permanent contribution to medi- 
eval studies. Not only every student 
of the Middle Ages, but every serious 
reader who is concerned in any way 
with Bible studies or with medieval 
thought, should read it with care. It 
should be in every college and schol- 
arly library. R. J. ScHoEcK 


Christ in the Gospels 





A LIFE OF CHRIST 





By Aloys Dirksen, C.PP.S. Dryden. 
338p. $3.75 


First you look at an author’s bibliog- 
raphy. You wish to know what he 
knows about those who have some 
valid claim to be called “knowers.” 
When a man goes on to annotate, he 
moves from the compiler class into 
the braver company of those who risk 
positive value-judgments, laying bare 
their deepest thoughts in a sentence 
or a silence. There is a feeling of 
kinship possible in the presence of a 
good bibliography. Only rarely does 
such an author fail one, and then it 
is more likely to be in details of ex- 
ecution than in over-all treatment. 
Father Dirksen’s book passes the 
back-to-front test with high grades, 
losing only an odd point or two as his 
college year progresses, for what he 
has written is a college text to help 
illuminate that basic Christian docu- 
ment which is the Gospels. 

The bookmaking device of the 
“Dutch-door” which he employs 
should not obscure the more impor- 
tant fact that the four canonical ac- 
counts are here available in their 
entirety (Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine version, 1941). They are 
carried on 300 top half-pages in 
double-column format, and contain 
marginal references to the author’s 
background exposition and commen- 
tary below. 

The treatment is scientific, not 
professedly devotional, although it is 
impossible that a careful study of the 
Saviour’s life should not provide medi- 
tative material. The factual content is 
both high and trustworthy, comprising 
a blend of geographic, historic, arche- 
ological and hermeneutical knowledge. 
The whole is recounted in a some- 
what flat style, which leaves the in- 
structor free either to supply a needed 
savor or to send students to classic 
places where insight and appreciation 
have sacrificed nothing to scholarly 
accuracy. Doubtless acting on the 
view that not every vexed point can 
or should be attempted with under- 
graduates, the author is frequently 
found capable of bland declarations 
underlain by a multitude of conflict- 
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a ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS by Thomas Merton 
oe ST. FRANCIS DE SALES by Gerald Heard 
| in THE CURE OF ARS by Bruce Marshall 
moon ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX by Karl Stern St. Thomas More 
nen- 

not We remind you with pleasure (which we shall try to keep unadulterated with 
it is smugness) that it isn’t every book that is best advertised by a reproduction of 
| = its contents list. All the people above are writing about the saint each of them 
at is thinks most needed by us today (that’s why two saints got in twice: they got 
— two votes each). In addition there are illustrations of Most Needed Saints— 
ioe. among them two by Thomas Merton and one by Salvador Dali. $3.50 
me- 

he You can order this book from any bookstore and see it as 

e 

eile well af any good one 

tion 

arly The current number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET has an 
on article on this book and a good deal else calculated to interest and enter- 
Jer- tain. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Agatha MacGill, 
ntly =. 

ions —= was 

- The Cure of Ars SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Published under the direction of 
A. Robert and A. Tricot 


Translated by Edward P. Arbez, S.S., 
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paper $1.25 cloth $2.25 
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$3.50 
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paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 
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paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 
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paper $1.25 cloth $2.50 
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By Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 
paper $1.25 cloth $2.75 
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ing evidence. Thus, “Mary, whose 
name means Lady or Mistress” (p. 
104); “it is evident that what He had 
in mind was not divorce but separa- 
tion from bed and board” (p. 175); 
and notably, “St. Jerome in no way 
meant to imply that these writings 
[those whose canonicity was longest 
in question] were not inspired” (p. 
13). This is not to deny a position to 
a scholar but to observe, simply, that 
with the uninitiate especially, one 
must constantly hesitate and qualify, 
and at least mention the heavy 
weight of opposite views. 

Father Dirksen compiles familiar 
material faithfully; he does not at- 
tempt new solutions. Most New Tes- 
tament students will favor his chron- 
ology. All should admire his organiza- 
tion and thoroughness. Lacking the 
spirit and life of its New Zealand 
counterpart, The Gospel Story of 
Ronald Cox, C.M. (Knox translation), 
this volume should none the less, in 
virtue of its mechanical and pedagog- 
ical superiority, make its way into 
many a college classroom before long. 

GERARD S. SLOYAN 





A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME 





Edited by F. X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 
Sheed & Ward. 295p. $4.50 


This excellent little volume of essays 
might well have been entitled “The 
Mystery of St. Jerome.” It is only 
natural, of course, that the little more 
than 1,600 years since his birth—and 
Sheed’s new Monument is intended 
to mark the occasion—should have 
brought us closer to a solution. Swete, 
the editor of the Septuagint, used to 
say that Jerome was called “Saint” 
for his scholarship rather than his 
sanctity. At any rate, Jerome has 
come down as the classic example of 
the conflict between Ciceronianus and 
Christianus: the scholar vs. the be- 
liever, the philologist vs. the hermit, 
the bitter satirist vs. the follower of 
the Crucified. And it is this conflict 
perhaps more than any other that 
gives us the key, if key there be, to 
the mystery. 

Fr. Murphy’s collection is a feast 
for both the novice and the specialist 
in patristic studies. But to avoid in- 
digestion, those who are approaching 
Jerome for the first time might well 
be advised to read the essays in the 
following order: first, Fr. Quain’s de- 
lightful paper on Jerome the humanist; 
then Fr. Burke’s on Jerome’s spiritu- 
ality; Fr. Murphy’s two papers on 
Jerome the “Irascible Hermit” and 
Jerome the historian; Fr. Cavallera’s 
on the personality of Jerome; Fr. Hart- 
mann’s on exegesis. Only those accus- 
tomed to stronger fare should go on 
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to the more specialized essays of M. 
Palanque, Gustave Bardy, Prof. Laist- 
ner and Fr. Skehan. 

All the essays are uniformly of high 
quality, although it is only natural 
that, in a volume of this kind, some 
topics should not be treated as thor- 
oughly as one might hope. For ex- 
ample, in the article on Jerome's 
exegesis I should have liked a more 
extensive discussion of his relation to 
Origen in the use of the triple sense 
of Scripture; for, like Origen, he never 
completely emancipated himself from 
the Philonian prejudice that the literal 
sense might be ridiculous or even 
blasphemous—hence the need of al- 
legory. 

Again I missed (e.g., in the paper 
on Jerome’s spirituality) any reference 
to the influence of Stoic-Cynic philos- 
ophy; for even here, if I mistake not, 
Jerome does not despise taking in the 
“captive maiden” to make of her a 
lawful bride. 

There are a few typographical er- 
rors, which are only minor blemishes 
in a volume that will be welcomed by 
the Catholic and non-Catholic scholar 
alike. Hersert A. MusuRILLO 





A DECLARATION OF FAITH 





By Herbert Agar. Houghton Mifilin 
Co. 237p. $3 


The troubles of our times have led 
many to scutinize the past in search 
of answers to the problems of the 
present. The latest to do so is the 
American journalist, author and dip- 
lomat Herbert Agar, currently a res- 
ident of Britain. 

A Declaration of Faith admits an 
indebtedness to Arnold Toynbee but 
is also in the tradition of Henry 
Adams. Its author, like the New 
England historian, is seeking a uni- 
versal set of principles which have had 
and continue to have meaning and 
validity for the world he knows. Un- 
like Adams, however, Mr. Agar does 
not admit man’s almost complete sub- 
jection to external forces. Instead, he 
unhesitatingly asserts a belief in in- 
dividual free choice and the ability 
to determine one’s own destiny and 
ultimately that of the world. 

In fact, the author is most refresh- 
ing when he exhorts the individual 
to assume responsibility for the cur- 
rent state of human affairs. This is 
not “a world I never made.” It is 
emphatically a world each of us has 
helped to mold and can help to re- 
shape. “When a decision touching the 
whole of life is to be made, rejuvenat- 
ing the moral base of a society, no 
one can issue the orders except Every- 
man.” Such a statement is a welcome 
contradiction to the plaintive songs 
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of the naturalists and other deter- 
minists who have so long dominated 
the scene. 

No one contends, least of all Mr. 
Agar, that such individual action is 
easy. The ancients failed to take it. 
The man of the Middle Ages failed. 
Modern man is, perhaps, failing. The 
failure is rooted in lack of charity. 
Each of us refuses to accept his share 
of obligation for the existence of 
wrong in the world, but must find an 
enemy on whom, in simple black-and- 
white terms, all evil may be blamed. 
For the Greeks it was the Persians; 
for the Romans, the Carthaginians; 
for the Middle Ages, the Moham- 
medans; for us, the Soviet Commu- 
nists. In the face of such opposition 
we close our ranks, proclaim our own 
perfection, ignore our own faults and 
predict that with the destruction of 
the opponent we shall be left with the 
best of all possible worlds. The enemy 
does likewise. Both sides become 
“stiff with arrogance” and neither can 
withdraw a step for fear of losing 
face. But, as this work wisely recom- 
mends: 


Let us remember that we had 
compartmentalized the West into 
selfish idolatrous states, lulled it 
to sleep with a religion of ma- 
terial progress, and begun the 
long horror of the repeated Ger- 
man wars, before communism be- 
came a force in the world. 


A Declaration of Faith might more 
accurately be called a statement of 
hope. Its author feels that “if we de- 
fine our West, and feel it, and serve 
it, and seek to unite it, the very act 
of service and dedication may some 
day bring us home.” Mr. Agar has 
done his part in bringing about this 
consummation; it would be well for 
us to read and heed his eloquent plea. 
H. L. Rorrnot 





MY PANTS WHEN I DIE 





By Joseph A. Breig. McMullen. 159p. 
$2.25 


This is a delightful book filled with 
the charm of a joyous family life 
which is permeated with the grace of 
God. The author is well known to 
readers of AMeEnica for his keen real- 
ization of the place of God in daily 
life, and especially in family life. In 
this book he gives us more pen-pic- 
tures of himself, his wife and his five 
children. 

The reader will smile to himself 
—or rather, Iaugh aloud—as he watches 
the author’s fruitless efforts to avoid 
awakening Geena, the baby of the 
family (lest she cry for hours), or 
follows the father-and-mother-versus- 
children struggle on the subject of 


pets. Then there is the story of the 
request of Joe Jr. to have his father’s 
pants when he dies—whence the 
rather startling title of the book—and 
the antics of Jimmy (aged two) dur- 
ing the family Rosary. Parents of 
young children will enjoy reading how 
the Breig children learned the un- 
answerable “Sister said” as soon as 
they went to school— “and there is 
nothing that any one can do about it. 
When Sister has said, that is that.” In 
fact, on every page every reader will 
recognize his own family life as a 
child, or as parent. 

Underneath all the humor of this 
Catholic family life, or rather, pen- 
etrating it and supporting it, is the 
gentle presence of God, which is de- 
scribed in a natural and unconstrained 
manner. The author talks about God’s 
place in the life of his family as if it 
were to be taken for granted as much 
as the meals or the children’s games. 
In this aspect, the book achieves real 
sublimity of meaning. 

This is a book which will be en- 
joyed by all, and which will help all 
to open their eyes and see God more 
clearly in the heart of their family 
life. Especially is My Pants When I 
Die to be recommended to Catholic 
parents. It will help them to relax as 
they read about incidents already so 
familiar. Further, it will help them to 
see the loving presence of God in their 
family life, something which is some- 
times hidden a little in the daily 
routine of making beds, answering 
“Why?” and drying tear-stained faces. 

ELBERT J. RusHMoreE, S.J. 





VALLEY FORGE, THE MAKING OF 
AN AMERICAN ARMY 





By Alfred H. Bill. Harper. 259p. $3.50 


To the general reader who may never 
have stopped to think of the human 
side of those men who fought for free- 
dom from Great Britain, this book will 
present a graphic picture of their rags 
and hunger, their fears and hopes, 
their wounds and weaknesses, their 
fights and flights; and their over-all 
devotion to a leader, George Wash- 
ington, which ultimately pulled them 
through a most distressing period of 
the war. 

The student of history is not prom- 
ised satisfaction equal to that of the 
less-informed reader. True, the bibli- 
ography lists one hundred and thirty- 
six sources, six of which are in manu- 
script form; and they have proved a 
fertile field, from which the author has 
drawn incidents connected with the 
fighting as it went on in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia during the fall of 
1777 and the winter and spring of 
1778. Probably no other book brings 
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WITH LOVE 


A convincing illustration of what 
love in practice means in everyday 
situations, written by a man who 
has received his share of love dur- 


ing a half century of an unusual 
life. $2.50 


Teresa Kay's 
first novel tells a vivid 
love story with skill and 
forcefulness... 


A CROWN 
FOR ASHES 


Here is the tragic but triumphant 
story of the daughter of a noble 
Hungarian family and a young 
Jewish musician whose lives are 
caught in the turmoil of the siege 
of Budapest. $3.95 


Father F. J. Mueller 
presents a striking picture 
of what the world could 
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IN ACTION 


An application of some of the basic 
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ideal and real order in daily life. 

$2.75 
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This second lecture in the Gabriel 
Richard series is concerned with the 
Christian idea of man in contem- 
porary society. It demonstrates the 
timelessness of the Church and her 
adaptability to present-day needs 
in order to save man from mate- 
rialism. $2.75 
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Readers everywhere will welcome 
the return of this ever-popular life 
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together so many pertinent facts 
about this theatre of war. But, as was 
said of an earlier book of the same 
author’s, this is “a repetitious but in- 
teresting job.” Nothing but a number 
of interesting details has been added 
to what was already known about 
Valley Forge. 

Now, details have value in historical 
writing, if they are properly organized 
to contribute to a better understanding 
of the past. In the present book the 
details are not marshaled in a way to 
afford any such insight. They “re- 
create sights, sounds and smells,” but 
without providing any clear premises 
for further deduction. 

A good example occurs between 
pages 108 and 111, where a long list 
of camp delinquencies and their pun- 
ishments is retailed, but with so little 
regard for chronology that it is im- 
possible to tell whether the military 
discipline introduced by Baron von 
Steuben had any effect on these things 
or not. As the book is absolutely de- 
void of references to the bibliography, 
the reader is handicapped in drawing 
thuse conclusions which the author 
fails to supply. 

Only five pages (147-152) are de- 
voted to von Steuben’s activities in 
the American winier camp. Because 
of the wording of the sub-title—The 
Making of an Army—and the influ- 


ence of the Prussian officer who 
changed the men of Valley Forge 
into well-drilled soldiers, one might 
have expected more. Superabundant 
details about things of less importance 
often receive greater space. 

R. N. HAMILTON 





THE SACRED CANONS 





By John A. Abbo, J.C.D., and Jerome 
D. Hannan, LL.B., J.C.D. Herder. 2 
Vol.: 871p, 9386p. $19.50 


Directed not only to clerics but also 
to “religious [men and women]” and 
to “laymen, especially those engaged 
in the professions,” these two volumes 
by Monsignor Abbo (of Seton Hall) 
and Dr. Hannan (of Catholic Univer- 
sity) aim at “a concise presentation of 
the current disciplinary norms of the 
Church.” They provide an ordered, 
running English commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law, attention being 
given (in text and footnote) to the 
decrees of the Baltimore Councils, 
decrees and decisions of the Holy See 
subsequent to the Code, and pertinent 
points of U. S. civil law. 

Not accorded a running commen- 
tary, the sections of the Code deal- 
ing with procedural law (De proces- 
sibus) and with individual penalties 
for crimes (De poenis in singula 


delicta) are summarized, the latter in 
catalog form. Various appendices or 
scholia are appropriately inserted on 
Secular Institutes, Associations of 
Catholic Action, matrimonial imped- 
iments and their dispensation, and the 
like. An introduction to the work 
treats briefly of the sources, structure 
and terminology of the Code, and an 
alphabetical subject index is appended 
to the second volume. 

Although highly useful for ready 
reference on the disciplinary law of 
the Church, the conciseness of the 
commentary in these volumes will sug- 
gest further consultation upon del- 
icate points. The work would have 
been rendered more serviceable to 
nonclerical religious and laymen, the 
reviewer feels, had there been in- 
cluded a schematic index of the con- 
tents of the Code and, throughout the 
volumes, the text (in English or 
Latin) of the Code itself. The pub- 
lishers promise periodic supplements 
to cover future legislation and de- 
cisions. Wii J. Reap, S.J. 











HISTORY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


by Dr. Paul Heinisch 


the only full length scholarly treatment of Old Testament 
history now available in English 


WB an indispensable aid for reading and understanding the story 


of pre-Christian revelation 


BB offers answers that satisfy the demands of reason and faith to 
the grave problems in Old Testament books, e.g., seeming 
contradictions with science in the Genesis story, dates and 
ages of the patriarchs, unfulfilled prophecies, evolution of 
religion through Babylonian cultural impact, false prophets 


in Israel, etc., etc. 


HH 25 full page illustrations of Old Testament types with ac- 
companying explanation show relation between the Old and 


New Covenants 


WB magnificently printed, illustrations of types in color 


J translated by Rev. William Heidt, O.S.B., S.T.D., M.A., pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture and Biblical Languages at St. John’s 


Seminary 


Pictorial maps—35 illustrative designs by 
Frank Kacmarcik—500 pages 
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THE WORD 














“What do you think of Christ? Whose 
son is He?” (Matt. 22:42; 17th Sun- 
day after Pentecost). 


The psalm of David that we find on 
the lips of Christ in the Gospel for 
the seventeenth Sunday after Pente- 
cost (“The Lord said to my lord, 
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sit thou at my right hand”) is cited 
over a dozen times in the New Testa- 
ment as a messianic psalm. It hails 
the Messiah to come (the “Christ,” 
the “anointed One”) as king, as 
priest, and as conqueror. It recalls 
vividly to mind, as does the Gospel 
incident itself, that the Old Covenant 
of God with the Hebrew nation was 
a Covenant of Promise; that the his- 
tory of the children of Abraham was 
one of hope and of expectation, that 
(resting in God and in His promises) 
the ancient Jew looked to salvation, 
to the Savior to come. 

As Peter confessed in the name of 
the twelve, our Lord is “the Christ, 
the son of God” (John 6:70), the 
promised Redeemer. But His coming 
was not to be, as many Jews of His 
time believed, the culmination of all 
things. As well as “the truth and the 
life,” Christ is “the way.” The destiny 
of man is not to be found on earth. 


otices 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
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117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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CHESTERTON, BELLOC AND BARING 
BOOKS. 250 titles available. Free Cata- 
logue. Prosser, 3033 Clifton, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 





FORMER MAJOR SEMINARIAN seeking 
employment and opportunity through 
readers of AMErRIcA. America, Box 62, 70 
E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 17. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 











IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
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school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
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Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
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The reign of Christ, Christian life 
on earth is ever to be, as was the 
life of the ancient Hebrew, a iife of 
expectation, a life of promise, a life 
of hope. 

There are few virtues that shine 
as brightly in the pages of St. Paul 
as does the virtue of hope. As it 
glowed in the heart of Paul himself, 
it shone throughout his Epistles. As 
he stood before Agrippa, it was “for 
the hope in the promise made by God 
to our fathers that I am_ standing 
trial” (Acts 26:6). And, again, to the 
faithful in Rome: “It is because of the 
hope of Israel that I am wearing this 
chain” (28:20). And so he encour- 
aged the Hebrews to consider Christ 
and His sufferings: “that you may not 
grow weary and lose heart” (12:3). 
“Brace up the hands that hang down, 
and the tottering knees” (12:12). 

The virtue of hope (which St. 
Thomas calls the virtue characteristic 
of youth) is a virtue that gives fuel 
and fire, color and warmth and light 
to Christian life. It is, indeed, the 
virtue of an ever-renewed spiritual 
youth looking to Christian maturity. 
Its symbolic color has ever been the 
color of life renewed, the symbol of 
spring: a living green. Hope (for “we 
hope in the living God” 1 Tim. 4:10) 
serves, together with faith in God, as 
a twin support of charity in the soul. 
It fixes the heart of man, as does 
faith the mind, not alone on the solid 
promise of God, but upon God Him- 
self. Indeed, if the anchor is, as it 
long has been in Christian life, the 
symbol of hope, it is not alone as an 
anchor cast from the vessel into the 
deep to sustain it in shifting tides; but 
it is as well as an anchor cast on the 
shore ahead to serve as secure direc- 
tion, to bring the vessel afloat both 
to its harbor and to its home. 

“Woe to them,” the prophet has 
said, “that go down to Egypt for help, 
trusting in horses, putting their con- 
fidence in chariots because they are 
many, in horsemen because they are 
strong” (Isa. 31:1). The Christian 
virtue of hope does not find motive 
in earthly goods, does not find its 
footing on temporal prosperity. As it 
rises from the action of God in the 
soul it rests in God Himself. It throws 
off the weight of all worldly concerns, 
it loosens the fetters of earthly fears, 
it frees and gives wings to the soul 
to raise it above the things of time. 
Christian hope finds its nourishment 
in all of the graces that a God of 
love and mercy has given the soul; it 
rests, above all, in the Spirit of God 
that is forming the soul. Hope in the 
soul is itself a sign that the soul is 
“sealed with the Holy Spirit of prom- 
ise” (Eph. 1:14), the Spirit, indeed, 
of “the God of hope” (Rom. 15:13). 

WituraM J. Reap, S.J. 











Popular Prayerbooks 
My Prayerbook 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 

The most popular prayerbook in English. Reflec- 
tions, Counsels, Prayers and Devotions. Contains 
also Marriage-Mass and many special prayers. 
912 pages, 4’’ x 6’. Red edges, $3.50; gold edges, 
$4.50; leather, $6.00. 


The Young Man’s Guide 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 5 

A prayerbook for American Youth. It will help 
the young man to keep on the right road in 
his journey through life. It overcomes youth’s 
natural aversion to advice. 782 pages, 314” x 44%”. 
Red edges, $3.75; gold edges, $5.00; leather, $6.50. 


The Catholic Girl’s Guide 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance . 

A prayerbook for girls of teen age. A wise coun- 
selor, a friendly monitor, a shield against the 
dangers of the day. 680 pages, 334” x 5%”. Red 
edges, $3.75; gold edges, $5.00; leather, $6.50. 


The Priest’s Companion 


By Rev. B. F. Marcetteau, S.S. 
A prayerbook for priests. Meditations, prayers 
and devotions. 398 pages, 41%’ x 634’", Imitation 
leather, flexible, red edges, $5.00. 


Prayerbook for Religious 
By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
The most complete manual of prayers and devo- 
tions of its kind. 1200 pages, 5’ x 7”. Red edges, 
$5.00; gold edges, $6.50; leather, $8.00. 


For October Devotions 


Rosary Meditations 


By Father Mateo, SS.CC. 

Reflections on each of the 15 Mysteries by the 
founder of the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 
in the Home. These devotional meditations will 
enable the reader to say the Rosary with greater 
attention and fervor. 128 pages, illustrated, 3¥%4’’ 
x 5%”, paper, 75c. 


Rosary Novenas to Our Lady 
By Charles V. Lacey op 
48 pages, illustrated, 3:4” x 454”, paper, 25c; 
Imitation Leather, 75c; Leather, $2.25. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See 
and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 @ CHICAGO 6 ® CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 








Spiritually inspiring 
beautiful color slides of 


LOURDES=>5 


The Tiny City of Great Miracles 


Also THE SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 
FATIMA, HOLY LAND, ROME and 
VATICAN, CHURCHES OF MEXICO 
and many other outstanding color 
slides for parishes, schools and lec- 
turers. 


For free catalog "A" write to: 


ARGO SLIDES 


62 William Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


























EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, NN. Y. 
Teleyhone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Dr. Conant, president of Harvard, has two questions for the 
“critics” of the public schools— 


“Would you like to increase the number and scope of 
private schools?” 


“Do you look forward to the day when tax money will directly 
or indirectly assist these schools?” 




















i 

AMERICA’s Editor-in-Chief answers these questions and asks 
Dr. Conant a number of questions in return in the latest America 
Press Booklet 


THE STATE AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
and Anthony T. Bouscaren 




















But that’s only part of this new booklet and you're bound to be interested in every 
revealing section of The State and Religious Education. 

AMERICA’s Editor-in-Chief, Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., brings you a clear-cut 
picture of recent key events in the public-private education controversy. Clearly 
and concisely, Fr. Hartnett examines the Supreme Court decisions in the McCol- 
lum and Zorach cases. It’s a penetrating study of the background of these decisions 
—the effect they've had—why and how changes were made in these decisions. 
There's also a section dealing with the opportunities Catholic schools have for 
improving relations with their local communities. 

CALIFORNIANS—priests and people—will be especially interested in The 
State and Religious Education because an entire section deals with 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TAX REFERENDUM 


The author of this section, Dr. Anthony T. Bouscaren, is Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the University of San Francisco and is very active in the 
movement to protect private education in California through tax exemption. 
What he has to say is of clear urgent interest, not only to Californians, but to 
everyone interested in preserving private education. You'll want a copy of The 
State and Religious Education for this one section alone. 

Why not order a supply of The State and Religious Education today! The sub- 
stantial discounts offered make this booklet very practical for wide distribution 
to parishioners and parish organizations—to PTA and alumni groups—local 
school officials and school boards—and for your parish pamphlet rack. 

Simply fill out the handy coupon below and mail it today! Your order will be 
given quick and careful attention and your copies of The State and Religious 
Education will be shipped out promptly. 








AMERICA e¢ 70 East 45 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 23 


Please send me ........ copies of The State and Religious Education at the 
prices listed below: single copy—25¢ 


Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 20%; 100 or more copies, 30%. 


(CO payment enclosed: 0 bill me later: 
all prepaid orders are shipped postage-paid. payment must accompany orders under $1.00. 
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THEATHE 











A RECENT BUDGET OF MAIL 
included two interesting books on 
drama, for which I am deeply grateful 
to the authors, publishers and the 
U. S. Postal Service. One is a thin 
volume of forty-eight pages. Looking 
at a Play, by W. Bridges-Adams, 
published by Alan Swallow of Denver. 
The book is priced rather high—$1 
per copy, or approximately 2 cents 
a page. It was originally published in 
England as one of a series of art 
appreciation booklets. 

Mr. Bridges-Adams, an experienced 
observer of the stage, breaks con- 
temporary drama down into its several 
elements—writing, acting, scenery and 
production accessories, pointing out 
the enduring and ephemeral values 
in the theatre. While what he says is 
mainly what an intelligent theatre- 
goer, after attending the theatre con- 
sistently for two seasons, might be 
expected already to know, the strange 
preferences of the New York audience 
indicate that legions would be helped 
by his counsel if they could be per- 
suaded to accept it. 

On the other hand, theatre-goers 
who are more stage-wise, and really 
don’t need his advice, will welcome the 
little book as a timely and happily 
brief refresher course. 


THE THREAD OF LAUGHTER, by 
Louis Kronenberger (Knopf. $4.50), 
is a study of English comedy from 
Ben Jonson to Somerset Maugham. 
It is also a distinguished contribution 
to the satellite literature of dramatic 
art. 

Kronenberger, aside from writing 
and editing several books, has served 
as drama critic for the defunct PM, 
and now holds that post on Time. He 
also lectures in Columbia and Brandeis 
Universities. I was one of his regular 
readers while he was writing for PM, 
and cannot recall that he wrote a 
single unqualified favorable review of 
a play produced throughout the entire 
time of his tenure. 

His present volume explains why. 
Familiar with the gamut of English 
drama from the Moralities to Saroyan, 
he has become a perfectionist, in- 
stinctively comparing tolerably good 
contemporary plays with the best 
drama of the ages. One hesitates to 
say that that kind of perfectionism 
can be carried too far or to censure 
a critic for setting his standards so 
high. 

Accepting the familiar Shakespear- 
ean, and I believe sound, theory that 
drama mirrors life, Kronenberger ex- 
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amines and analyzes the major Eng- 
lish writers of comedy against the 
social background of the age in which 
they lived. Restoration comedy be- 
fore Congreve, for instance, was 
frankly bawdy, but the society for 
which it was written was even more 
corrupt. As society became less dis- 
solute comedy became more re- 
strained. Comedy, he implies, is 
both reflective and critical, showing 
a rotting society its ugly visage 
painted in such stark colors that it 
will want to change its face. 

Kronenberger, however, is not pri- 
marily interested in comedy as a force 
for social reform, but as an art. His 
criterion is, or at least seems to be, 
how accurately the play reflects life. 
While hardly anyone will deny that 
the seventeen dramatists whose works 
he analyzes deserve the top billing 
he gives them, some will ask why the 
list was not extended to include a 
few American playwrights. Is She 
Stoops to Conquer really a_ better 
comedy, measured by the author’s 
yardstick, than Ah, Wilderness! or 
The Relapse superior to John Loves 
Mary, which Kronenberger dispar- 
ages? Isn’t Born Yesterday as true a 
reflection of American sentimentality 
as Love for Love is a picture of Res- 
toration depravity? 


In each instance Kronenberger’s 
answer would probably lean in favor 
of the foreign comedy, and he would 
make a case for his point of view 
which, if not convincing, would 
at least be plausible. And he would 
present his case in persuasive Eng- 
lish, sweetened with music and spiced 
with humor, so beguiling that a dis- 
senter might forget the point of dis- 
agreement while charmed by the elo- 
quence of the defense. The author 
has, in a_ colloquialism prevalent 
when [I was a boy in the South, “a 
sweet mouth.” 

Kronenberger’s encyclopedic know]- 
edge of English comedy, and _ his 
fluent and humorous style, almost 
ineluctably invites comparison with 
our foremost authority on drama, 
George Jean Nathan. There are points 
of resemblance between the two and 
also points of contrast, the latter more 
conspicuous in their different styles 
of humor. While Kronenberger is in- 
ferior to Nathan in wielding the 
rapier he is not a bad man with the 
sabre, especially when he_ thrusts 
with a delayed or off-side pun. His 
humor seems to be as contrived as it 
is spontaneous. Precisely when you 
begin to disagree with him he begins 
to make you laugh. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 








FILMS 











BIG JIM McLAIN. At one time or 
another movies have celebrated the 
exploits of G-men, T-men, postal 
inspectors, customs and immigration 
men, railroad policemen, internal reve- 
nue agents and practically every other 
species of official and unofficial sleuth 
known to American life. The latest 
group to get a cinematic pat-on-the- 
back is the investigators for the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Unfortunately for the gentlemen in 
question, the picture’s tribute is more 
notable for sincerity than it is for skill. 

The plot concerns a two-man team 
(John Wayne, James Arness) which 
is sent to Hawaii to investigate Com- 
munist activity especially in the mari- 
time unions. While the picture ob- 
serves one rule for semi-documentary 
crime movies by photographing the 
story in its actual locale, it is notably 
lacking in the other qualities that 
make for realism and excitement. The 
hero seems to spend a good deal more 
time romancing with the pretty secre- 
tary (Nancy Olson) of one of the 
suspects than he does attending to 
business. Also, considering the suspi- 
cious circumstances surrounding the 


girl, the promptness with which he 
tells her about his secret mission 
hardly suggests an intelligent ap- 
proach to his job. 

This appearance of ineptitude is 
further implied by the picture’s fail- 
ure, because of amateurish writing 
or over-zealous editing, to keep the 
audience abreast with what’s going on. 
For the most part, the hero’s investiga- 
tions follow a pattern known only 
to himself without benefit of clues 
pointed out, background explained, 
loose ends tied together or any of 
the visually engrossing details of crime 
detection which usually highlight this 
type of film. As if to compensate for 
its lack of continuity, the script throws 
in a number of high-sounding patri- 
otic sentiments which, while un- 
doubtedly edifying for the family, 
sound in their context a little forced. 

(Warner) 


THE WORLD IN HIS ARMS tells 
in glorious Technicolor how Gregory 
Peck purchased Russian Alaska on 
behalf of the United States. If this 
sounds a trifle simple-minded, it is 
a fair appraisal of the picture. Peck 
plays a swashbuckling sea captain who 
has been making a handsome, if some- 
what dishonest, living poaching seals 
in the Pribilof Islands. How he came 
by the commission to negotiate for 
the purchase of Alaska is not quite 
clear but the official document comes 
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New Desk Standard 
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Dictionary — tzition— 
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To Introduce The 
Catholic Digest— 
6 Months Only s] 


To introduce it to new readers, we now 
offer a discount of 52% below the regular 
newsstand price on The Catholic Digest. 
It is the only magazine of its kind in the 
entire Catholic field and is published for 
every member of the family, regardless of 
age. 

Established 16 years ago, it is now read 
by millions every month and is the most 
quoted in the press and radio. Every issue 
contains about 30 complete articles NOT 
found in any ONE magazine! The entire 
world of newspapers, magazines and books, 
both religious and secular, is searched to 
bring you only the best in human experi- 
ences; 128 pages of stories every month, 
with pictures and drawings, plus a full 
color cover. A real reading treat! 

Just pin a dollar bill to a piece of paper 
with your name and address and mail at 
once to Father Gales, The Catholic Digest, 
Dept. 129, 41 East 8th Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. You will receive the next 6 
monthly issues (even though the newsstand 
price is 35¢ a copy). 
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As a teacher of... 


English 
Journalism 
History 
Religion 
Sociology 
Economics 


Political 
Science 


Have you thought of 
putting 


AMERICA 


to work in your classes? 


Try it this coming term. Dis- 
cover how easy it is to use 
America . . . how helpful and 
practical it is. 

In any course—dealing whol- 
ly or in part—with current 
developments in the politi- 
cal, social or literary scene, 
America furnishes the latest 
details, evaluates complex 
events and does it with 
the all-important Catholic 
viewpoint foremost. 


HERE'S HOW AMERICA'S 
EASY SCHOOL PLAN 
WORKS 


Each student copy costs only 10¢ 
(regularly 15¢). You may raise or 
lower the number whenever you 
wish; suspend delivery during 
holidays and exams. Also you get 
a free Instructor's Copy with your 
order. 


TRY AMERICA THIS TERM 
@ 


Order your copies today. 





The America Press 

70 East 45th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 

In accordance with America’s 
School plan outlined above, please 


Le copies weekly 
beginning with the issue dated 


DE Ee bid ca eR Gas aes 
School Address .......... reer 
ee Zone. ..State..... 
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in very handy when he is about to 
be hanged in Sitka for piracy and 
also for the unofficial but unforgivable 
crime of stealing the affections of the 
top Russian’s aristocratic fiancée. 

The film contains a number of in- 
gredients of proven popularity. It has 
a picaresque and brawling crew, an 
assortment of knife duels and fist 
fights, a grand and glorious session 
of furniture-smashing at the expense 
of the venal management of a San 
Francisco hotel, and a schooner race 
of mast-shattering proportions. In 
addition it has a satisfactorily villain- 
ous collection of Russian “heavies,” 
balanced by a heroine (Ann Blyth) 
who has the heart of a simple demo- 
crat and suffers the perils and emo- 
tional stresses of a Little Nell though 
she is a Grand Duchess. 

Even on its undemanding, swash- 
buckling terms the tale seems unneces- 
sarily mechanical and lacking in genu- 
ine vigor. Nevertheless, action fans in 
the family should find it reasonably 
lively. (Universal-International) 


SOMEBODY LOVES ME is still 
another version of the Tecunscolor 
musical biography, the subject in this 
case being Blossom Seeley. As long 
as it sticks to recounting Miss Seeley’s 
success story and framing Betty 
Hutton’s uninhibited rendition of the 
songs which made her famous, the 
picture is pleasant for adults even if 
guaranteed to be unauthentic. When, 
however, it gets to the heroine’s 
marriage to Benny Fields (Ralph 
Meeker), it turns the husband into 
an eighteen-carat heel, the wife into 
a combination of all the unhappy, 
successful career women in _ soap- 
opera and the rest of the picture into 
a lugubrious anticlimax. 
(Paramount) 
Morra WALSH 
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SOMEWHAT LIKE A CHINA SHOP 
quaking under the impact of charging 
bulls, human society shook and shud- 
dered during the week-long smashing 
of law and order. . . . Here, there, 
everywhere, man and beast hacked 
away at peace on earth. ... In upper 
Minnesota, hungry bears invaded ur- 
ban centers. caused social unrest... . 
Monkey business erupted. . . . In Sim- 
onstown, South Africa, 200 baboons 
trooped into town, ransacked homes 
in search of snacks. One housewife 
found a big baboon taking a roast and 
a box of eggs from the icebox. . 

Towering brutes roamed the range. 
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. . » In Colorado, an oversized bear 
spied a doll in a garbage can, 
squeezed it. The doll cried: “Mama!” 
Startled, the towering brute backed 
away; then turned and fled. . . . Con- 
tributors to the social uproar came 
from various walks of life and from 
various age-brackets. . . . In Medford 
Lakes, N. J., a high-school girl bit a 
dogcatcher as he reached for Freckles, 
her dog. . . . Allergies gave birth to 
rifts. . . . In Los Angeles, a wife tes- 
tified that she breaks out in a rash 
when her husband moves into view. 
Sometimes, she added, the mere men- 
tion of his name brings on the rash, 
. . . Non-adults pined for adult rank- 
ing... . In Miami, a fifteen-year-old 
wife sued for divorce on the grounds 
that her husband treated her like a 
child. . . . Threading through the 
week, bumper-to-bumper, was a seem- 
ingly endless line of rumpuses and 
ruckuses. . . . In Bay City, Mich., a 
husband threw pop bottles at his wife 
while she was standing on the other 
side of a plate glass window... . 
Barking guns shattered domestic calm. 
... In Atlanta, Ga., a wife shot her 
husband. It was the first time she 
fired at him since their wedding two 
years ago. She had, however, shot him 
once before—during their courtship 
days. 


As the week rolled along, historic 
figures of the long ago were brought 
to mind. . . . In Birmingham, Ala., 
Julius Caesar was arrested, booked on 
a charge of vagrancy. ... The tremors 
which shook human society during the 
week were global in extent... . From 
Down Under came reports of bad 
bounces. . . . In Australia, near Syd- 
ney, a farmer slashed the head from 
a five-foot tiger snake. The head flew 
into a bush, bounced back into the 
farmer’s hand, bit it. The hand was 
treated at a hospital. . . . Second-story 
career women climbed into the news. 
. . - In London, Eng., a mother, ac- 
companied by two of her daughters, 
aged eleven and twelve, broke into 
the home of a famous actor, burglar- 
ized it. Captured a day later, the 
mother revealed that two years of 
second-story activity had brought her 
a take-home return of $12,040. 


Why—someone may inquire—why the 
hacking away at law and order? ... 
Why the prowling bears, the raiding 
baboons? . . . Why the lack of har- 
mony between man and beast? .. . 
And in human society, why juvenile 
delinquency, waves of crime? ... Why 
the barking guns in homes? .. . Why 
the crash of bombs, the terrible wars? 
. . . In a word—what ails the world? 
... Many things, but the world’s big- 
gest headache is Man. Man ails the 
world most. Joun A. TOOMEY 
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Education With a Meaning” 


|* our mechanical age one machine can 
do the work of 50 ordinary men, but no 
machine can do the work of one extraor- 
dinary man. And for more than a 


generation Loyola University of the 





South has produced extraordinary men. 
The reason is simple—because Loyola 
educates its students with the 400 
years of Jesuit educational experience 
and tradition that trains the individual 
for eternity as well as for time, 

for life as well as vocation. 

And Loyola is the “number one” Catholic 
university in the South, located in the 
heart of the metropolitan New Orleans 
area, rich in cultural traditions, a 


center of industry and trade. 


planned for life.--. 


Loyola now offers more than 30 degree programs 
in its seven schools and colleges and two divisions: 
The College of Arts and Sciences, The School of 
Dentistry, The College of Pharmacy, The School 


of Law, The College of Music, The College of 





Business Administration, The Evening Division, 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans 18, La. 


The Graduate Division of Education. 


When you mean to find education, look for education with a meaning! 
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Two OF BERMUDA’S Finest \ 


THE 


Cit Hobe 


HOTEL...GOLF, BEACH and YACHT CLUB 
@ Bermuda’s most luxurious resort... pri- 
vate beach, pool, golf course. 300 beautiful 
rooms, all with private bath. Sunday Mass 
on premises. 


HOTEL Sta ange 


GOLF and BEACH CLUB 
@ Friendly old world charm .. . private 
beach, pool, golf course, tennis courts. 
Unique supervised children’s program. 
RICHARD M. TOOHILL, Gen. Mor. 
For color folder, ask your Travel Agent or 
WM. P. WOLFE ORGANIZATION, Rep. 
500 5th Ave., NYC 36 
Also Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
‘@ Chicago & Toronto 
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Hostile friend 

Epitor: Keep your pro-Administra- 
tion publication going: It is the best 
way I know to maintain my knowl- 
edge and interest in the point of view 
of the Fair Dealers. 

Needless to say, I don’t agree fre- 
quently with your side of the picture 
as I favor a constitutional government 
and decentralization. 

Hostilely yours in a friendly way, 

J. A. Wirtic 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

P. S. May I recommend to your edi- 
torial staff for reading: the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. 


“Sensible, just, fair’’ 

Epitor: I'd like to let you know that 
my husband and I very much like 
Amenica’s sensible, just and fair cov- 
erage of all political questions, in 
contrast with the hatred of our Govern- 
ment and the men in it spread by so 
many publications. 

(Mrs.) Louise Crparick 
Pelham, N. Y. 


“Nationalist” and “Catholic” 
Epiror: Will you please ask the 
writer of “UNESCO Hullabaloo,” ap- 
pearing in the September 18 issue of 
AMERICA, to differentiate for me be- 
tween one-worlders and internation- 
alists and nationalists? 

Is it a fair inference to draw from 
the article that one cannot be a na- 
tionalist and be a Catholic? It is true 
that Catholicism is an international 
religion, but was the writer talking 
about religion or politics? 

FREDERICK W. O'BRIEN, M.D. 

Boston, Mass. 


(For our answers to these questions 
see our Editorial on p. 611. Ep.) 


UN and UNESCO 

Epitor: The editorial “TJNESCO Hul- 
labaloo” appearing in AMeEnrica Sep- 
tember 18 leads me to comment as 
follows: 

Politically, as Catholics and as 





Americans, we are morally bound to 
make sure that all other citizens on 
this earth are permitted to enjoy and 
practice their rights. For as long as 
one man remains a slave, freedom is 
hindered. 

Therefore, one of the uppermost 
thoughts in our mind should be, not 
only the establishment but the preser- 
vation of the United Nations. 
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However, in our support of the 
United Nations we must not sacrifice 
individual responsibility. . . . Just be- 
cause a few “eminent Catholic schol- 
ars.” are.members of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO as estab- 


. lished by the United States Congress, 


we do not have the right to assume 
that UNESCO, as your editorial in- 
dicated, is infallible. . . . May I call 
to mind a portion of the “Resolution 
on UNESCO” adopted by the Su- 
preme Council of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus in the week of August 17, 
1952, at Los Angeles, California: 


Whereas, there is an indication 
that the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, in some of its ex- 
pressed views, advances theories 
which would support birth con- 
trol as a truly scientific solution 
of problems of population and 
human betterment... 


It is not my intention to advocate the 
United States withdrawal from the 
United Nations and UNESCO be- 
cause some of its members advocate 
anti-Catholic and un-American pol- 
icies any more than it is my intention 
to advocate the United States ap- 
proval of said organizations because 
some of its members advocate Cath- 
olic and American policies. 

As a Catholic American, however, 
I cannot permit school children to be 
subjected to those theories which are 
destructive of the very end for which 
we were created... . 

Rosert A. BENNICK 
Rockford, Il. 


(America’s editorial, of course, no- 
where “indicated” that UNESCO was 
“infallible.” As for the K. of C. resolu- 
tion, C. J. Nuesse, Dean, School of 
Social Service, Catholic University, 
wired the American Association for 
the United Nations: 

“BIRTH CONTROL NEVER INVOLVED IN 
UNESCO PROGRAM. INDIVIDUALS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS ATTENDING CONFEREN- 
CES EXPRESS THEIR OWN VIEWS ONLY. 
STRONGLY DEPLORE UNFOUNDED AT- 
TACKS AND URGE SUPPORT OF UNESCO.” 
Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, Dean, Grad- 
uate School, Xavier University, testi- 
fied to the same effect. The Knights 
seem to have been misinformed. Ep.) 





AMERICA welcomes letters from read- 
ers, especially short letters of 100-200 
words, with senders name and ad- 
dress. 
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FLORIDA 





BAR fcr WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIT 
Fully A- ~~ 


«ae Sisters of St. Dominic 
Conducte> {N ARTS AND SCIENCES 
DFe Music Teacher Training, 
Home Ecuzomics, Pre-Nursing, 


Pre-Medics, Latoratory Technic, 
Social Service, Buciness 


Beautiful campus with outdoor SWIMming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





MARYLAND 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


—— > ~ Middle States Association of 
olleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science a. Liberal Arts, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Medical gy, and 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 


For information Address the Registrar 











MASSACHUETTS 
—— 


OHN’ 
T. School 
2 Preparer ele 
a 
Conducted by" “# "schoo! for High School Baye 


Acer edited ™ Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





NEW JERSEY 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


——_Oo———_ 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





<cOLLrre AF 
CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 

Director of Admissions 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





NEW YORK 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
® 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





————— 
— NEW YORK 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journali teach 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


lend 


tr sec- 





FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Fedzeesy, | Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
‘ “ll departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 7161 Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 
Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th 
St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 


ACCREDITED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the 
P.R.R. 
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MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 
Arranged by Father Frey 


The 150 Psalms from the 
Old Testament arranged for 
each day of the week... 
pocket-sized and indexed... 
JII inspiring illustrations. 
Priced from 54¢ to $4.15 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Complete in 704 pages ... 
the only pocket-sized official 
Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine edition in the latest 
revised tezt 

Priced from 84¢ to $4.66 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL 


Arranged by Father Frey 


The Life of Christ by the 
Four Evangelists...arranged 
to provide and encourage 
daily reading...pockhet-sized 
edition ... 170 illustrations. 
Priced from 54¢ to $4.15 


CATHOLIC BIBLE WEEK ay SEPT. 28 TO OCT. 5, 1952 
5OOTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GUTENBERG BIBLE 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N, Y. 


8125 
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